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Froin the Journal of Reform. 
Africa. 


Dawn, peaceful day! prophetic day of good. 
The watchmen on the heights of Zion faint, 
Weary, because thou ling’rest. Bethlehem’s star 
Has heralded thy coming, oh how long! 

And he who once with ardent, rapturous eye, 

Gazed on its beauty, tired and wan turns off, 

And chides it for a faithless messenger. 

Night, gloomy night, broods o’er the enthralled world. 
Frequentacross the darkness breaks the cry, 

‘Lo here'’ and then, as paltry as the pride 

That kindled it, shoots upa rush light gleam, 

And while, froin hill and valley, goes the shout, 

‘A sun! asun!’ it dims and dies; and so 

Go out our hopes, 


How.to bewildered man, 
Istruth a stumbling bleck. How cautiously 
He steps along the passes where it grows, 
And trembles lest the infection of its touch 
Should ruin him. Where thorny error springs, 
How careless he reposes. He hath found 
In blind Expediency, a clever guide 
Round the hill ‘Difficult,’ and follows on, 
Undoubting that the nearest road to heaven 
Is by hell’s pathway. By a thous indth part 
So much, he dreads not the effects of sin, 
As of forsaking it. With with'ring frown, 
The ‘awful corsequence of doing right,’ 
A monster tiuze, through the dim mist looms up, 
And fills him with dismay. Thus Egypt saw 
Thick darkness only, in the self same cloud 
That threw its glory over Israel's ranks, 
What should lead oa, di:ters, 


low like the surge, 
Roughened and breaking on a rugged coast, 
Nation ‘gainst nation dashes, Autumn leaves, 
Whirled by the tempest, are an emblem fit 
Of the rude clashing of the sons of men, 
Benighted in their reason and so tost 
By passion, and conflicting interests up, 
1n wild commotion, as on wintry blasts. 


Is this misfortune? Woald that name so mild, 
Might find a voucher in the deeds of men. 
Alas! it cannot. All devouring hate, 
(Taking at times the name of selfishness,) 
Insinuated by the hosts of fiends 
Who prow! invisible; hate, unrepelled, 
Ties at the bottom. How hath it usurped 
Love's kinddomiaion. Man, within himself, 
Queries not how he best may serve and biess, 
But rise above his fellow. Not the strife 
Of giants in the deluge, for the last 
Lone point of safety o’er the encroaching flood, 
Was deadlier than the efforts selfish man 
Makes to o’erreach his brother. [f no skill, 
Or chance, can raise him to the highest place 
Attainable by mortals, all his powers 
Concentrated, shall have this single aim, 
To sinkall who are weaker to the lowest. 


Hence Arrica thy wrongs. The blackest page 

Of all recorded guilt, tells of the woes 

Borne by thy sable children. If in crime, 
There’s adegree imperial; if in hell 

They reign who sink the lowest, and its thrones 
And coronets, are given to those who stand 
Pre-eminently great in wickedness, 

iis are these honors for eternal years, 

Who stole, O Desolate' thy he'pless sons, 

And sick’ning, dying, dragg’d them o’er the waves; 
Who put upon their flesh the blighting brand 

Of ‘Mercnanoizz,’ and ina foreign mart, 
Friend.ess, and frenzied by their wretched lot, 
Sold them as slaves, and took his pay in gold. 
Gold fur God’a image! crime beyond all thought 
Malignant; rank with insult to high Heaven. 
What! shallthe immortal soul, with paltry dust, 
In price be measured?) Man whom angels love, 
Majestic, glorious, never dying man, 

Shall he in base compare, with gold be brought? 
Gold, all earth’s gold together, would not vie 

In worth with the small atom of a nerve, 
Muscle or sinew of a man, in whom 

God ‘breathes the breath of life;’ even of him 
{Who's set to-day upona block, and sold 

or fewer guineas, than a racing horse 

Is valued at. 


O, lell-engendered deed! 
That man should put upon his brother’s neck 
The foot of pride and power and crush him low; 
Then with harsh laws, and scourge, ard clanking chain, 
vo the dust fetter him; keep sternly back 
The aliment God gave for souland mind, 
And go imbrute him; rob him of the due 
His labor merits; social intercourse 
Embitter or restrain; and then at. will, 
‘Tocrown the deed of woe, asunder rend, 
Paternal, conjugal and filial ties; 
Hither drag one, another thither sell, 
To form, mayhap, new bunds of misery, 
Or pine in memory of those dissolved. 


Thus Christians lord it in a Christian land. 

Then said I not in truth, theearth has ceased 
Watching day’s harbinger? the watchmen tire 
Waiting day's breaking? But the light wild come. 
On thee. first, Arrica, shall dawn its rays, 

And thou slialt rise.enfranchised. As thou standest, 
,Clad in the shining vesture of meek truth, 

Lovely and glorious; a benignant smile 

Of sweet forgiveness playing on thy lips 

For all thy injuries, and from thy tongue 
Dropping kind words of blessing on their heads 
Who long oppressed thee; men shall start, amazed, 
At beauty so transcendant, Then the curse, 

Half uttered, or scarce formed; the injury — 
Premeditated; the deception planned; 

Even the warring engines, ready aimed, 

For long designed destruction; all shall fall 
Robbed of their purpose, Quickly the warm hand 
Of fellowship, shall reach aeross the seas, 
And over mount ains, and acordial grasp, 

Meet from all nations, Thou shalt conquer then; 
For love so Godlike, shall subdue to love, 

By thy example quickened, men shall learn 

The mighty gospel truth, till now despised, 

To ‘love their neighbor as they do themeelves,’ 
And ‘render good for evil? » » £ . 


Thy brethren have enslaved thee, but behold, 
Thou arta King, and when they come to thee, 
4nd bow themselves to buy the ‘bread of life,’ 


With thy mild sceptre thou shalt lift them up, 
And seat them at thy table; teaching them 
Repentance for the hate that forged thy bonds, 
And for a ‘coat of colors,’ exiled thee. 








ANTI-SLAVERY, 








From the Christian Guardian. 
American Slavery. 


On our first page will be found an extract from the Ad- 
dress of the Wesleyan Conference in England, in reply to 
the Address of the American Genera! Conference. It 
breathes the spirit of brotherly affection and Christian kind- 
ness to the American Connection, while it contains a deci- 
ed expression of opinion on the sinfulness and anti-christi- 
anity of the slavery system. Happy will 1 be for the Ame- 
rican Methodist Church, and for the country which she has 
30 much contributed to bless, should the admonitions and 
advices contained in this admirable document be duly re- 
garded by her influential jeaders, so far, at least, as to in- 
duce them to cease from their opposition to those of their 
brethren who are engaged in that noble and philanthropic 
cause—the abolition of slavery. tis with the most kindly 
feelings that we express our deep conviction that the cause 
of Negro Emancipation must and will prevail, and our ar- 
dent desire that Methodism in America—which, in every 
period of her existence, has been forward to engage vigor- 
ously in every good work=-should at once-bend her energies 
to this, one of the most laudable which has ever clatimed 
her aid. Many of her ministers and members have already 
closed their eats to the syren song of expediency, and are 
viewing the subject in its proper light,—as a great moal 
question; and they have come to the right conclusion, that 
nothing can justify the continuance of a sinful praclice, or 
cancel the responsibility under which the Church of Christ 
ts laid, to labor for its extinction. 


From the Answer of the British Methodist Conference, 
to the A tdress from the American Methodist Gene-al 
Conference, just published in the “Minutes of Confer- 
ence.” 


We regret that the allusion in our epistle of last year to 
the subject of slavery should have occasioned yuu either 
pain or embarrassment. We claimed no right to suggest any 
thing to you on this confessedly difficult question, beyond 
what our fraternal relationship would warrant; a privilege 
of friendship wh ch we should as freely concede to you as 
exercise ourselves; aud we utterly disclaim all responsi- 
bility for any other kind of foreign interference with your 
views and feelings, which may have been exerted from any 
other quarter. We are aware, dear brethrei, of the pecu- 
liar trials to which the evils of slavery have subjected you; 
and our sympathy with you was snost sincere, But, being 
called upon to address you ata time when the Diessings of 
emancipation had been secured to our own slave population, 
and when the question, as we knew, occupied much public 
attention m America, especially amongst religious men, we 
considered it our duty to give our moral weight in support 
of those views which were held by our great Founder; which 
have repeatedly been professed by the British Conference; 
and which, indeed, have been for many years avowed in 
your own Book of Discipline and oth:r public documents, 
and are, we helieve, in strict accordance with our merciful 
and righteous Christianity. Into the details of any mea- 
sures of emancipation, we did not enter; but, in conformity 
with our well known sentiments, we intended to affirm the 
principle, that slavery isa system of oppressive evil, and is 
in direct opposition to the spirit of our divine religion; and 
we hoped that the time had arrived, when our beloved sister 
connection in America would be prepared to act on these 
sentiments, and receive our suffrages and approving cordi- 
ality. Slavery, in itself, is so obviously opposed to the im- 
mutable principles of justice, to the matlienable rights of 
man of whatever color or condition, to the social and civil 
improvement and happiness of the human family, to the 
principles and precepts of Christianity, and to the full ac-: 
complishmeut of the merciful designs of the Gospel, that 
we cannot but consider it the duty of the Christian church 
to bear au unequivocal testimony agaiust a system which in- 
volves so much sin against God, and so much oppression 
and wrong, inflicied on an unoffending race of our fellow 
men.” 3 

In common with others, the Wesleyan Conference, and 

generaily the people of their charge, took this course during 
the discussion of tae question of emancipation in our own 
beloved country. The force of Christian principle, peace- 
ably but firmly maintained, and legitimately urged, has 
overcome every difficulty. ‘I'he black and colored popula- 
tion of our own colonies have entered into a state of free- 
dom; and the inestimable advautages of religious liberty 
have been secured on the basis of an equal toleration, ‘The 
Conference has the means of knowing that the blessing of 
God, has been griciously vouchsafed to this act of national 
justice, in. the extension of the Gospel, in the conversion of 
gregt numbers of the negroes, aud in the improved state of 
society in the colonies. ' 
As it must always be the duty of Christian ministers and 
churches, not only to embody the principles of their holy 
religion in their formularies of doctrine and codes of disci- 
ptine, but also to act upon them, the Wesleyan Conference 
of this country trust that their American brethren may be 
enabled, by the constant avowal of the great principle of 
emancipation, to direct and urge forward their people to 
unite in the truly Christian enterprise of conferring upcen the 
slave population of the United States the inestimable bene- 
fits of civil and religious freedom, 

In assuming the right of mildly, but firmly, pressing such 
sentiments on public attention, the Conference of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, m America cannot, any more 
than ourselves, be chargeable with an inconsistent zeal. 
Whilst the Methodist connection in Evgland zealously con- 
curred in adopting measures to secure the emancipajion of 
the slaves in the West Indies, they at the same time sup- 
ported one of the must extended and expensive Missions of 
modern times, in order to prepare them for the boon. We 
are aware, that our brethren in America have, in like man- 
ver, by their Itinerant and Missionary labors, done much 
in conferring the blessings of religious instruction on the 
slave population of their country; and surely the men who 
have thus aid the foundation for a peaceable state of socie- 
ty, founded on freedom, cannot but have the right to recom- 
mend and support all proper and lawful measures for the 
consummation of their own great work, 

But in addition to these inferior considerations, the Con- 
ference cannot but avow its conviction that in all cases it is 
most safe, and in the end most advantageous, that Chris- 
tian churches should act on the principle of religious obli- 
gation and duty.——And although it deeply deplores that the 
Methodists of the Usfited States should be exposed to in- 
convience, ubloquy, of danger, dy the assertion of mght sen- 
timents on this subject; yet asthe evii of slavery does exist 
there,—as they are brought into immediate contact with it, 
—as they are called, in the order of Divine Providence, to 
maintain their long-pub!ished and scriptural testimony 
against it, even in the midst of this state of things,—and as 
the progress of events renders it impossible, even if it were 
lawful, that they should be neutral,—the Britlsh Conference 
trusts that it will not be considered as in any way exceeding 
the privileges of the fraternal relation existing between the 
two parties, when it expresses its anxious and earnest hope 
that our American brethren will feel it their duty, in union 
with other Christians, to'adopt such measures as may lead 
to the safe and spsedy emancipation of the whole slave po- 
pulation of their great and interesting country. 


Petitions.—The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. 
Journal af Commerce exulis at the fact, that not a single 
abolition petition has yet been presented to Cougress, His 
folly is chasacteristic, but his exultation is premature. 
here will be more abolition petitions sent, during the pre- 
sent session, than our opponents imagine. As a commence- 
ment, the following have been transmitted from this city to 
Messrs. Webster, Davis, Hoar, Adams, &c., sigued by fe- 
males exclusively, viz. : 
Signatures, 

from Worcester Country, = 


42 
ss Hampden Oo, 


4 


, 











18 66 Middlesex Co, 1948 
5 “ Norfolk Co, 647 
1 “Hampshire Co. 112 
4 “ Barnstable Co. 224 

§124 


The Boston ladies’ petition will be forwarded immedi- 
ately. Tt is earnestly desired that all memorials of 
ladies, intended to be forwarded from Boston, should be sent 
to the Anti-slavery Office, 46, Washington-street, without 
delay. It is meet that the maids and matrons of this Com- 
monwealth should take the lead ia this matter—but what 
are the men doing ? 

Those by whom petitions are transmitted to Congress 
should be careful to keep a register of the places from which 
they originate—the number of signatures—-whether males 
or females, &c. It is not probable that the sum total either 
of petitions or signatures, sent to the last Congress, was cor- 
rectly announced, Unquestionably, many more were re- 
ceived than were acknowledged by Mr. Pinckney and his 
associates. Let abolitionists keep a true reckoning.—J6. 








SOUTHERN ARGUMENT, 








From the Richmond Inquirer. 
ABOLITION SOCIETIES, vs. THE UNION! 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


It is not my object to go into a history of the origin and 
progress of the interference of foreign emissaries and the 
misguided philanthropists of the Northern States, with the 
rights and interests of the slaveholder, but to lay before you 
a few extracts from the Code of Laws of Old Massachu- 
setts Bay, which were eracted in relation to Negroes, 
when thac State not only held s/aves, but took an active 
part in the slave trade, and imported negroes and Indians 
asslaves. Iam induced to lay these extracts® before you, 
in consequence of the many recent instances of fraudulent 
abductior., harboring and liberation of slaves, by officious 
associations «uf righteous *‘mans:ealers,” encouraged and 
supported by some of the legal functionaries of sone of the 
States, and particularly by those of Massachusetts herself. 
I do this, that it may be seen how the views and policy of 
Massachusetts, then, when she was a slave-holding State, 
correspond with the present laws of the slave-holding States, 
touching that subject. It will be perceived that the laws 
of the immediate descendants of the Puritans, were as 
severe and degrading to the colored race, as any Southern 
code of the present time. You canrot fail to contrast the 
rigid policy Massachusetts then adopted for her owa do- 
mestic peace and self-preservation, with the disorganizing 
and incendiary doctrines which her Abolitionists are now 
endeavosing, in conjunction with their affiliated new light 


‘| fanatics, in other States, to inculcate upon the slaves of the 


Southern States. Whatever may be the doctrines and 
oractices of a few duped and deluded citizens of Massa- 
chusett¢, Of any other of the Northern States, surely a pro- 
per regard to orinciples of international law, veneration for 
the Constitution, 2nd attachment to the Federal Union, 
will keep the grea, mass of the Northern people pure and 
uncontaminated. If thes? infateated agitators should quote 
the favorite text of all new hgwt mischief-makers, and tell 
me * God wiuked at the ignorance” us their fathers, L an- 
swer, their fathers had the Bible. Besides. the Bible no 
where authorizes any self-constituted associations of indi- 
viduals, to disturb the political or domestie relations of the 
society in which they live. By the way, whence do church 
judicatories derive their authority for interfering in any 
manner with the abolition of slavery? If they may med- 
dle with one political question, why not with another, and 
with all? Would it not be well for the “peace of Jerusa- 
lem,” and the gocd of society in general, if Ecclesiastical 
bodies would examine whether they have ‘‘turned aside to 
vain jangling,”? and whether they are not bringing heavy 
judgments upon their own heads? 

Bur, we turn from this digression ;-—for, the whole tenor 
and spirit of our political institutions and laws, wisely keep 
us aloof from all church connection, and from all intermix- 
ture of theology and politics. Let us sum up the system 
of policy adopted by Massachusetts, at the time alluded to, 
and then refer to the extracts from her own code of laws: 

Ist. While she was a slaveho!ding State, she considered 
the emancipation of her slaves a great public evil; and ac- 
tually interdicted and invalidated such emancipation except 
under bond and security from the owner, that the emanci- 
pated shall not become a p'iblic charge, 

2nd. Their slaves were sentenced to the House of Cor- 
rection, and whipped, if absent from home after nine o° 
clock at night. 

3d. Congress between a negro or mulatto and a white 
person, yas punished by fine aud whipping. Intermarria- 
ges between negroes and white persons were forbidden under 
severe penalties; and a negro or mulatto, free or slave, who 
should presume to strike a white person, was sentenced by 
law to be severely whipped. 

4. Free negroes and mulattoes, not being admitted to 
military training, &c., were required to render equivalent 
service by working on the high ways and cleaning the streets, 
and they were cubject to be fined and whipped for neglect- 
ing to perform the same; they were also forbidden to hare 
bor slaves, under penfity of a fine, or to be whipped for 
every such offence. 

5th. Negro and mulatto slaves, were rated as taxable 
property, along with houses. Jands, cattle, swine, &c. 

Gth. ‘The imporlations of negroes as slaves, was author- 
ized by law, as late as 172%, and made a source of revenue 
by a rateable duty per head. And onlya few years before, 
(in 1711,) had they forbidden the further importation of 
Indians as slaves; not, however, from ;notives of humanity 
to the Indians, or from a view to their emancipation, (for 
those imported against the law were forfeited as slaves, to 
the use of the governmenit,) but from the most abject sea- 
sons enumerated, touching their debaced chazacter, 

On the other hand, what is the system the Abolitionists 
have adopted towards the Southern people now in relation 
ta the subject? 

Ist. They denounce them fur centinuing tc hold slaves 
longer than they did; notwithstanding “the difference of 
circumstances bewween the North and the South,” reeog- 
nized in the preamble of the subjoined aat of 1711, would 
justify to them, and to the world, the necessity under which 
the South has continued to submit to the continuance of all 
that ev.l. 

2nd. They send among the slaves incendiary .publicay 
tions and show bills of libellous horror, to arouse to insur- 
rection and general massacre; and some of them venture 
into the very bosoms of the “outhern people, to propagate, 
in person, their diabolical doctrines. 

3d. ‘hey encourage the slave to abandon their homes, 
and to take refuge at the North, where they are-harbored by 
Abolitionists, and taught to set their owners at defiance, in 
in their efforts to reclaim them. Nay, the Abolitionists of 
Massachusetts have recently gone to the ne plus ultra in 
rronouncing a judicial decision that “ slaves are free, de 


facto, upon reaching their soil;” and have denounced the 


owners as interfering with their institutions and Jaws, when 
they take their servants with them to make a temporary so- 
journ upon business or pleasure. 

‘These remarks will be found to apply to most of the 
other Northern States, besides Massachusetts. ‘Their new 
doctrines are equally in seprobation of the sound sense and 
policy of -their forefathers, as of that of the South, under 
similar necessities; but not so easily laid aside, because of 
the “difference of circumstances between the North and the 
South.” : 

But, fellow citizens, notwithstanding the difference of cli- 
mate, soil and other circumstances, which render slavery 
unendurable at the North, and indispensible to the South—— 
unsustaiaable ay the North, and trremediably riveted on 
the South; notwithstanding the exainple of their own fa- 
thers, and Jaw-givers, they cannot, or rather will not, cease 
to agitate society aud threaten a dissolution of our happy 
Union, For this incendiary mischief, a remedy musé be 
found. If any should ask what isthe remedy? 1 answer, 
with pleasure, a certain and efficient one may be found in 
the pa‘riolism of the great body of our Northern brethren. 
If, unfortunately for my conntry, if 1 mistake in this opi- 
nion, a speedy remedy must and will be adopted at home, 


by taking our stand upon “the first law of nature.” God 
knows this is not said by way of idle threat! If our Nor- 
itiem brethren either cannot, or will not, put down their 
disturbers of our peace, as much as we love them, as much 
as we value the Union, we must part; and that speedily. 
The sooner, the better, for the longer the evil day shall be 
put off, if come it must, the worst will the evil be to us. 


These are the sentiments and opinions of 
A VIRGINIAN. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 








AN AFFECTING STORY. 


The following affecting story is from the Western 
Christian Advocate. ‘The statement was made 
by a Methodist local preacher, who was himse!f 
the sufferer. A pious negro who was converted 
through his instrumentality, was present and heard 
the relation, and repeated it tothe correspondent 
of the above-mentioned paper. The writer has 
seen others who knew Jack, and he believes the 
narrative may be relied on as one of truth. They 
give it a conspicuous place, as it most evidently 
deserves it—Zion’s Herald. 

“When I wasa lad, (said Jack in his sermon) 
there were no religious people in the neighbor- 
hood whereI lived. But Ihad a young master 
about my own age, who was going to school; and 
he was very fond of me, at night he would 
come into the kitchen to learn me the lessons, he 
had learned himself during the day at school.— 
In this way I learned to read. When I was well- 
nigh grown up, we took the New Testament, and 
agreed to read it verse by verse; and when one 
would make any mistake, the other was to cor- 
rect him, for the purpose of learning to read well. 
ina short time we both became sensible that we 
were sinners before God, and jointly agreed to 
seek the salvation of oursouls. ‘The Lord heard 
our mutual prayer, gave us both religion, and I 


commenced holding meetings for prayer, and ex- |. 


hortation, among the black people in the neigh- 
borhood. 

My old master soon found out what was going 
on, and was very angry, especially on account of 
his son’s having become religious; and forbade 
my holding any more meetings saying that if I 
did, he would chastise me severely for it. From 
that time, however, I continued to preach or ex- 
horton Sabbaths, and Sabbath nights, and on 
Monday morning my old master would tie me 
up, and cut my back to pieces with the cowhide; 
so thatit never had time to get well, and I waso- 
bliged to perform my work in a greatdeal of pain 
irom day to day. 

This state of things continued nearly eighteen 
months; when 9n one Monday morning, my mas- 
ter, as usual, had made my fellow slaves bind me 
toa shade tree in the yard, after stripping my 
back naked to receive the cowhide. It wasa 
beautiful morning in summer time, and the sun 
shone exceedingly bright, and every thing Around 
appeared very pleasant. He fpproached me 
with cool deliberation, tool his stand and surveyed 
me narrowly, hii the cowhide hung motionless at 
his side, I, was an eventful moment in the histo- 
rv Gf nis life—when conscience triumphed over 
the malignant spirit of a persecuting tyrant. 

‘Well Jack, your back is all covered with scars 
and sores,and [ seeno place to begin to whip.— 
You incorrigble wretch, how long do you intend 
togo on in this way? 

‘Why, master, just so long as the Lord will 
let me live,’ was my reply. 

‘Well, what is your design in it?” 

‘Why, in the morning of the resurrection, when 
my poor body shall rise from the grave, I intend 
to show these scars tomy Heavenly Master, as so 
many witnesses of my faithfuluess ia his cause 
here upon earth.’ 

He ordered me to be untied, and sent me to hoe 
corn in the field. Late in the evening, he came 
along pulling a weed here, and a weed there, till 
he got to me, and told me tosit down. 

‘Jack,’ said he, ‘I want you to tell me the truth, 
honestly. You know fora long time you have 
been constantly sore from the cowhide, and had to 
work very hard, and are a poor slave; now tell 
me, are you happy or not, under such afflictions 
asthese? 








‘Yes, master, I believe I am as happy a man as 
there is on earth.’ 

‘Well, Jack, Iam not happy. Your religion, 
you say, teaches you to pray for those that _perse- 
cuted yeu. Now will you pray for your old mas- 
ter, Jack?” 

‘Yes, with all my heart, said I. 

We kueeled down, and J prayed for him. He 
came again and again to me, and I prayed for him 
inthe field, till he found peace in the blood of the 
Lamb. We afterward lived togethe: like brothers 
in the same church, and on his death-bed he gave 
me my liberty, and told me to go on preaching as 


long as I lived, and meet him at last in heaven- 


[have seen many christians I loved, but I have 
never seen any I love: so well as my old master, 
and I have no doubt I shall meet him in heaven.” 





TEXAS. 

Indiana has spoken in relation tothe annexation 
of Texas, and decidedly against it. A joint re- 
solution has passed its first and second reading, 
expressing the dissent of that state to the measure. 
This is right. ‘The North cannot too soon make 
known their determination on this great question. 
Before they are aware—while they deliberate, the 
commissioners of Texas are at Washington, and 
pre-vccupying the public ear. What course will 
the Legislature pursue? Here is a Proposition 
equal in magnitude to the Missouri question, and 
it awakens no attention. Ifit beacceded to by us, 
there appears no alternative but a separation, ei- 
ther voluntary or forcible, between the two great 
interests of the Union. Not now, perhaps, but 
eventually, when the North shall become weary 
of the requirements of the South, cr the South 
enraged at the unpliant manner of the North.— 
It is as inevitable as the progress of the current 


in itschannel, it may be retarded, checked, resis- 
ted for a time; but while the attributes of nature 
remain in existence, the ocean at length receives 
it in spite of all. But the consequences of this 
measure will rush upon us. ‘They will not ap- 
proach at a slow and gentle pace, so that we may 
anticipate the period when it will be necessary 
to look abont for safety, for no sooner shall the 
first embrace of our new friend be received there, 
than weshall find ourselves descending the scale 
of the balanceof power. Texas is not like Geor- 
gia and Louisiana, one half swamp, nor like North 
Carolina, two-thirds barren—it is rich, healty 
and extensive. Slave labor will enrich, and not 
impoverish that Eden of America, for the nor- 
thern acateness and enterprize, is so mingled with 
southern wealth that the true interest of the state 
will be followed. She will stand in her represen- 
tation in Congress, along side of Virginia and 
Ohio, ina very short time, and the labor of all 
those representatives will be what the object of 
all the southern delegations have been, the ad- 
vancement of the home interest, trampling up- 
on every other.—Cleaveland Gazette. 





Exnosiine Inrivency or Stavery.—Extract 
from the willof William Clarke, St. Thomas-in- 
the-East, Jamaica, in the Secretary’s office of 
that Island:—“It is also my wish and desire that 
my executors, hereinafter mentioned, do manumit 
my three reputed brown children by Rose, viz. 
Eleanor Clarke, Janet Clarke, and John Clarke; 
and that my executors, hereinafter mentioned do 
purchase a negro girl for each of my reputed 
brown daughters aforesaid, as soon as convenient, 
after thedebts are paid. And it ig my wish and 
desire that THEIR MoTHER Rose, shall attend, as a 
slave on my two reputed daughters aforesaid, du- 
ring the first ten years.” 





Extract of a letter from a New England corres- 
pondent of the N. Y. Evangelist. 

The writer had been attending a monthly con- 
cert, in Buston, for the enslaved, and had given a 
sketch of an address from Mr. Easton, a colored 
minister of the gospel, wherein the speaker had 
been remarking on the prejudice against color. 

“Mr, Garrison afterwards stated that he had 
been informed by a colored clergyman of New- 
York, that many of the colored people had embra- 
ced infidelity, in consequence of the manner: in 
which they were treated when they entered the 
house of worship. They could not embrace a re- 
ligion which seemed to forbid men from worship- 
ping their Creator on terms of equality. The in- 
fidels in Tammany Hall, said he, make no such 
invidious distinctions—the Catholics make none— 
among them, white and colored people sit promis- 
cuously ; but among us, Protestants, a colored man 
must be marked as an inferior being, by being pla- 
ced in a lower seat, Xir. G. also said, in reply 
to Mr. Easton’s allusion to himself, that when he 
entered upon this work he endeavored to make 
himself in feeling a colored man; to identify him- 
self with them, and to feel and act as though he 
were one of their number; and he thought he had 
succeeded. Asan evidence of this, he stated that 
previous to his mission to Europe he had for sever- 
al years corresponded with Mr. Buxton; and on 
his arrival, before that gentleman had seen him, he 
meta friend and informed him he was going to 
have Mr. Garrison, a colored gentleman from A- 
merica, to dine with him. He had so completely 
identified himself, in feeling and action, with these 
whose cause he was advocating, that from his wri- 
tings and correspondance he was judged to bea co- 
lored man. 

Though it is very fashionable to abuse Mr. Gar- 
rison, and though I will never undertake to endorse 
all the sayings and doings of any man, yet I could 
not help feeling that the man who could act thus 
must be a noble-hearted man. wd 





Power or Presupice—Here is an instance, 
of the power of Prejudice, related by a corres- 
pondent of the Patriot, travelling ia Holland to 
ascertain the state and prospecis of Dutch Dis- 
Sent, “We weretravelling between Amersfoot and 
Amsterdam. There were nine inside passen- 
gers, oneof whom, a young clergyman of remark- 
ably prepossessing manners and appearance, was 
treated by the resi with marked attention and def- 
erence. He was a stranger, and evidently a fa- 
vorite. In alittle while the conversation assumed 
a graver character, andthe doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith came under discussion. ‘I'he cler- 
gyman plainly leaned to the Evangelical view, 
and all went on harmoniously. “The dillicence 
stopped, and our reverend friend stepped out for 
a few momenis to purchase a-biscuit. A person 
approached the dilligence, and mentioned the 
name of the clergyman, and looks of amazement 
and horror were iustantly exchanged. ‘So good- 
looking,’ exclaimed a lady in black, in the 
corner, who had been one of his most fervent 
admirers. ‘Sogood looking, and yet sucha mon- 
ster! He returned to his seat, and dead silence 
ensued. A negro unexpectedly dropped intoa 
company of Americaa citizons- -a. boa-constrictor 
ina wood—or a tiger in a jungle, could not have 
occasioned greater dismay, ero — —, who 
sat next to the lady in black, whispered in her ear 
the inquiry, ‘whoand whai is he?’ A  fanatic.? 
was the reply‘a vulgar fanatic,’ ‘a man who 
will to-morrow be pelted in the streets of Amster- 
dam’—‘an apostate from his religion.—‘a_man 
whom the king has put out of the church.’ ‘Who, 
added she, ‘but a fanatic, would ever have thought 
of introducing religion into a dilligence? This 
good looking monster—who by the bye, had a 
“ener youthful and gentle expression—was 
- sone = Brummelkamp, one of the seceding 


By @ law of Maryland, passed in 1715, if a 
white man marry a black woman, he renders him- 
self liable to be’ sold to ‘the highest bidder as a 
slave, for the term of seven years, and vice versa 
—this law is still in force. © oer 
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manded slaves escaping from a slave-state into a free one, 
to be given up again on proper demand—therefore, “every 
act of the people, either of the free or slave-holding states, 
tending to disturb us in the enjoyment of the'right in ques- 














Members or Concress.—The-Philanth: opist will be sentocca. 
‘sionally, during the present session of Congress, to the members of 
that Body—especially to those from slave-holding states. We 
have no other object in doing £0, than to furnish them with such 
information as our paper contains of the true state of a question 
in which they are much concerned, and about which nothing 
should be withheld from them. Should any of them return us the 
paper, with their names written on the envelope or margin, it 
shall be considered as the expression of a desire that it should not 
‘de sert-again. 


— 
FINANCIAL AGENT. 

We would inform our friends throughout the state, thet M, R. | 
Robinson, is now acting as Financial agent of the Ohio Anti- 
“Blavery Society, under authority of the Executive Committee of | 
the same 


—_ 


THOMAS HIBBEN, of Wilmington, Clinton county, wit | 
please act as local tigent for the Philanthropist. | 


‘ 





} 
Reply to 8. L. 

It is our iatention now to expose what we consider the | 
unsound reasoning in Judge L’s article. In our view, the 
source of his errors is to be found in his vague conception of 
the phrase, “moral power.” It will be recollected that in 
our 18th No. we took some pains to define this “power.” 
In the attempt, we anticipated the argument of our corres- 
spondent, and as we think, made apparent its fallacy. It 
‘therefore surprised us when he said, we had “evaded, but 
not answered his argument.”” Itis probable, however, that 
he had not seen the number referred to, especially as he 
informed usin his first communication, that it was the 20th 
No. of the Philanthropist, which had fallen into his hands 
and given occasion to his remarks. 

We shall therefore take the liberty of transcribing a por- 
tion of our observations on this subject published in the 18th 
number. 

“Preliminary to the argument,” we said, “it is proper to 
define our terms and lay down certain principles, which shall 


tioa, or to deprive us of it without our consént, is a plain and 
positive violation of the constitution of the United States, 
and also of the laws ofthe slave-holding states.” Now we 
ask our correspondent to re-examine his premises. He will 
find, that they all agree in this—the defect of any power in 
Congress or the free states to interfere by direct legislation 
with the systei of slavery, as existing in the slave holding 
states. In is this defect of legislative power which he calls 
a sanction. And itis this defect, asset forth in his first 
three propositions, on which he grounds the broad conclusion 
contained in proposition fourth, Let Judge L. now careful- 
ly consider what is implied in this conclusion. We have 
called it a broad one. It is as broad as language can make 
it. Ie will permit us to call his attention to a few things 
itembraces. Discussion of the system of slavery, with all 
its uncounted curses, tends to disturb the slave-holder and 
is therefore unconstitutional. Discussion of the subject of 
slavery “in the abstract,” as practiced by Colonizationists, 
tends to disturb the slave-holder and is therefore unconstitu- 
tional. The speech of John Quincy Adams, at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, tended to disturb the slave-holder and was 
therefore unconstitutional, Petitions to Congress for the 
abolition of slavery in a district, over which constitutionally 
they have “exclusive jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever,” 
tend todisturb the slave-holder and are therefore unconstitu- 
tional. All those acts of the states, now free, for the aboli- 
tion of the slavery that existed in some of them, tended to 
disturb the slave-holder and were therefore unconstitutional. 
All benevolent attempts to elevate the character and condi- 
tion of the black man in the free states, will disturb the slave- 
holder, and will be therefore unconstitutional. The late de- 
cision of Chief Justice Shaw of Massachusetts tends serious- 
ly to disturb the slave-holder, and is therefore unconstitution- 
al. Any discussion which may hereafter accidentally arise 
on the Texan question, will tend to disturb the slave-holder, 
and will therefore be unconstitutional. ‘The wonderful thrift 
and enterprise and wealth and population of the North, 
when compared with the South, as testified to by Mr. Pres- 
ton of South Carolina, tend to disturb the slave-holder in 








find their application in the course of our remarks. 


‘I. We would firsi of all distinguish moral from legislative 
power. The former induces or counsels; the latter com- 
mands. The one treats man as a subject, the other as an 
"indepenent being. 
of its right to employ penalties, which, in the language of 
Blackstone, “bring to pass that no man can easily choose to 
transgress the law, since by reason of the impending correc- 
tion compliance is ina high degree preferable to disobedience.’ 
Moral power is suasive, having no power to inflict compul} 
sory punishment. 


Legislative power is coercive because 


2. The absence of Legisiative power does not imply an ab- 
sence of moral power. Because [ have no rightto command, 
“it doesnot follow that I have none to persuade. In many ca- 
ses, it might be right or proper to employ moral force, where to 
legislate would be iniquitous or absurd. For examp!e,-any 
legislative enactment, which should forcibly and for nocrime, 
deprive a distiller of all the ardent spirits he owns, would be 
clearly iniquitous; but to induce such a person, by the influ- 
ente of moral reasons, voluntarily to destroy this species of 
property, contravenes no iaw and is perfectly right. Again: 
were the Congress of the United States to ordain, that from 
and after a certain date, idolatry should forever cease-inthe 
Chinese empire, and Christianity be established in its stead, 
the absurdity of the ordinance would be obvious to any one; 
but that individuals should congregate in societies, in which 
‘the religious condition of that empire should be discussed, 
and moral means devised whereby the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ might be established and extended within its borders, 
commends itself to the common sense of every man, as being 
at least not invasive of any principle of inter-national law. 
Christianity being aggressive, the whole plan of its operations 
is based on the truth, that a right to act morally depends not 
on human enactment, and may properly be exerted where 
legislation would be unwarranted. 


3. An acknowledgement whether express or implied of 
the absence of all right to legislate, does by no means involve 
a concession of thé right to use moral influence. By nature 
I have no right to coerce my neighbor into a line of conduct 
that may fallin with my views; by compact, I may acknowl- 
edge either expressly or by implication that I have no such 
right. But as the natural defect of coercive power does not 
deprive me of moral power, neither does the acknowledge- 
ment of this defect subject me to such deprivation. I can 
admit that circumstances may demand an avowal on the 
part of avstate or an individual of the want of all right to le- 
gislate for others; but I can conceive of no circumstances 
which would call for or warrant an abandonment, by indi= 
viduals or states, of their right to the employment of moral in- 
Aluence. ‘The right to act upon others by moral mears* is 
never to be surrendered. It isa gift of God conferred for 
purposes too high and holy ever to be thrown away. Any 
constitutional provision, which sould divest me of it, would 
so flagrantly interfere with my rights of conscience, and be so 
directly opposed to the principles of that revelation which 
we all acknowledge to be Divine, that in no case could it be 
considered obligatory. Deprived of this right, obedience to 
the great law of social love becomes impossible, except to a 
very limited extent. For christian love is not a motionless 

* feeling a fruitless sentiment, but a restless, energetic passion, 
manifesting itself in all wisdom, by example, precept, and 
action. ‘T'ake away from me the right of moral action, and 
show could I obey that God, who teaches me “in any wise 
to rebuke my neighbor and not suffer sin upon him,” and to 
lift up my voice in behalf of the needy and oppressed? Now 
as such commands have a continuous, never-ending and uni- 
versal obligation, it follows that neither by our own act nor 
“by the act of others, can we be divested of the right to use 
vmoral power, seeing such aright is necessary to the perform- 
ance of paramount duties, 


‘4., From the preceding observations we gather the follow- 
> ing conclusions. 
-ming a system of government, the associating parties~may 
-mutually concede whatever amount of legislative power they 

deem requisite to the obtainment of union and concord, pro- 
vided such a concession do not compromise a right to the 
exercise of moral power. 2. The sacrifice of such a right, 
as in no case it could be considered as obligatory upon any 
individual of the compacting parties, so’by no rule of construc- 
“tion could it be inferred from any merely legislative conces- 


sion, because the cession of such a right would be so singular 


and so ‘criminal, that we could not suppose any set of men 
capable of making it, unless indeed they should compel us 
to believe it by a formal and explicit statement. 


We believe that the foregoing passage contains the appro- 
priate answer to Judge L’s argument. [is argument stands 
thus: “Because the laws of the slave-states authorize slave- 
ry; because the constitution sanctions and confirms these 
laws, or more properly, does not nullify them; be- 
cause the constitution gives. constitutional right to the pea- 


ceable and undisturbed possession of slaves, or more proper- 


ly, does not forbid slavery, and does forbid the intervention 


of all foreign coercion ; because the constitution binds. every 
man in the free states so to respect slavery, as to let alone.all 
attempts to disturb, by force, the slave-holder in the enjoy- 
ment of his slave property ; and because, finally, it has com- 


———— 


*By speaking and writing. 


1, In any compact for the purpose of for- 


his enjoyment of the right of property in man, by demonstra- 
ting the superior excellence of free labor, and are therefore un- 
constitutional! Judge L. will doubtless perceive that he has 
made hisconclusion too general. Had it not been for the 
prejudice of American people generally in favor of the right 
of talking and printing, itis probable thathe would have 
limited his eonclusion specifically to the object, which he ai- 
med to reach in a more indirect and less obnoxious way. 
[Te would have said at once, “therefore, the free discussion 
of slavery, inasmuci:as it disturbs the slave-holder in ihe en- 
joyment of the right of holding men as slaves, and tends to 
deprive him of it without his consent, is a plain and positive 
violation of the constitution.” [t strikes us, that when 
Judge L. thus sees his real coaclusion set forth in its legiti- 
mate language, he will himself be almost reluctant to ad- 
mit it. 


In addition to what we have already said, we may further 
ilustrate the unsoundness of the argument, by applying it 
subs‘antially to other cases, in which its fallacy will be abun- 
dautly obvious. Take first the case of a Distiller. 


T affirm 1. That the laws of the several states “author- 
ize every {ree man within their limits, to purchase, and own’? 
distilleries, and “to hold and employ” them for purposes of 
gain; ‘and that those laws are sanctioned and confirmed by 
the constitution of the United States, A’! thisis admitted. 
2. Laffirm that the constitution and laws just mentioned, 
give to every” Distiller, “a legal and constitutional right, 
to the peaceable aud undisturbed possession and use” of his 
distilleries. ‘This is too clearto be denied. And 3. I af- 
firm, that the constitutioa of the United States binds every 
man in any state to respect these laws in any other state and 
to leave every distiller in the peaceable and undisturbed en- 
‘joyment of the right just mentioned, which these laws give 
him. This alsois “in effect,” granted in the admission that 
the law, which provides for the recovery of damage done to 
property, is intended to secure the entire independence of the 
distiller, as well as the manufacturer, &c. against all aggres- 
sions. Now ifthe federal constitution forbids the people of 
one state to disturb the distillers of other states, by any law 
passed at its legislature ; and if the constitution of each state 
forbids its citizens to deprive, by law, the distillers within its 
limits, of their property—will you contend that these consti- 
tutions do not forbid the same people to disturb them **with- 
out law 2’ If the constitution provides that no private proper- 
ty shall be taken without due compensation, does it not there - 
by acknowledge and enforce the right of the distiller to his pro- 
perty ? and doesit not thereby require the people to respect that 
right and leave him in the undisturbed enjoyment of it? If 
this be so, it follows clearly, 4, “‘ihat every act of the peo- 
ple tending to disturb” the distiller “in the enjoyment of the 
right in question, or to deprive him of it without his con- 
sent, is a plain and positive violation of the Constitution of 
the United States,” and of those of the states respectively. 
I have retained, it will be perceived, all the essential fea- 
tures of Juige L’s argument. I have argued, as he hasdone, 
the defect of all right to use moral power, from the defect of 
a right to legislate. My premises were, that the federal and 
state constitutions and the lawsauthorized the distiller to hold 
distilleries, and forbade the people to interfere by force or 
legislation for the destruction of his property. ‘These are 
precisely the premises of Julge L., substituting alone dis- 
tiller for slave-holder, and so of the correlatives. And by 
a process of reasoning precisely like that pursued by this gen- 
tleman, I arrived at the conclusion, that the whole temper- 
ance scheme is entirely illegal and unconstitutional ! 








Another case :—l1 affirm, for the sake of the argument, 1. 
That the laws of the state of Onio authorize every white man 
within itslimits to purchase and own bank-stock, and to 
hold and employ it for his own use; and that the constitution 
of the state sanctions and confirms those laws. 2. I affirm, 
that the constitution and Jaws just mentioned give to every 
stockholder a legal and constitutional right to the peaceable 
and undisturbed possession and use of his stock. And 3. I 
affirm that the constitution binds every citizen to respect the 
laws of the state, and to leave every stock-holder in the 
peaceable and undisturbed enjoyment of the right just men- 
tioned. 4. It follows clearly then that every act of the peo- 
ple, tending to disturb stock-holders in the enjoyment of the 
right in question or to deprive them of it without their con- 
sent, is a plain and positive violation of the Constitution. 


The above is the substance of Judge L’s argument, ap- 
plied to prove the unconstitutionality of freely discussing 
and freely denouncing bank monopolies as impolitic, unjust 
and oppressive. We know not what may be the political 
sentiments ofthis geatleman, but we do know that if he be 
one of that class of persons who suppose they see in monopo- 
lies a source of nearly all the mischief in the country, such , 
an argument must appear to him strangely fallacious. 


But it may be, S. L. will-cleim for his premises, more 
than we can believingly allow him. He may say, that they 
not only set forth the defect of all legislative power on the 
part of Congress or the free states to interfere with southern 
slavery, but that they are intended to affirm the fact, that 
the constitution does positively and solemnly sustain the 
whele-system. We will concede fora moment, all that he 
claims, and then by a parallel case, attempt to show how 
necessarily absurd is that mode of reasoning, which proceeds 








1v and explicitly sanction any system, it, for that reason, 
exalts it above free discussion. 


Ata certain period in the history of our government, the 
party in power, with the chief executive at their head, verily 
believed that Congress had a riglit to commence and carry 
through an extensive system of internal improvements, -Ac- 
cordingly, such a system was instituted and prosecuted with 
vigor. We will suppose Judge L. to have been in the mi- 
nority. Asa man, feeling the welfare of his country near 
his heart, we will suppose that he set himself to work, for 
the purpose of opposing and finally thwarting the entire 
scheme of policy of the reigning party. ‘The leaders of the 
party sustained themselves on this wise. ‘The constitution 
authovizes us in carryiug into effect our scheme of policy. 
It sanctions the whole system of interaal improvements, as 
devised by us. It gives us a constitutional right to make as 
many roads, or public highways, as we may judge nceessary 
for the general welfare, and it gives usa constitutional right 
to the peaceable and undisturbed prosecution of our pécu- 
liar policy. ‘T'herefore, every act of the minority, and every 
act of yours, Mr. L., tending to disturb usin the enjoyment 
of the right in question, that is, the right to make all necessa- 
ry public highways, or to deprive us of the right without our 
consent, is a plain and positive violation of the consti- 
tution of the United States. Our correspondent would 
doubtless marvel at such a mode of argumentation. 
And yet “thou art theman.” This argument rests on pre- 
cisely the same principle, which according to your claims, 
constitutes the basis of your argument. Why, the fact is, 
if the federal constitution openly pronounced a benediction 
on slavery, by name, sanctified it as holy and good, foitified 
it by thethighest penal sanctions, and yet left the slave-holder 
at liberty to emancipate, and left the liberty of speech and 
of the press unabridged; Abolitionism, which is neither more 
nor less than this liberty freely exercised to persuade to the 
full exercise of that liberty, would not only be constitutional, 
but every attempt made to legistate for its forcible suppression 
would be unconstitutional in the highest degree. 

More in our neXt number. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY ON THE CHARACTER 
OF SLAVEHOLDERS. 
He who would obtain a full idea of the nature of Slavery, 


must not consier its effects upon the Slave alone, but also 
on the master. Oppression, while it extinguishes the happi- 


an inflammable material, than if young men were brought 
up in the staid and frugal habits of those who are constrain- 
ed to eam their bread by the sweat of their bow? 


4, There may not be more intemperate persons where 
these last named causes exist, but isnot intemperance more 
social, more inflammatory, more ptgnacious where a fan- 
cied superiority of gentlemanly character is felt, in conse- 
quence of exemptiom from severe manual Tabor? Is there 
ever,stabbing where there is not idleness and strong drink $ 

5. Do the intelligent, the high principled and refined 
frown with sufficient abhorrence on the unpunished homi- 
cide? Are not murders too often spoken of as unfortunate 
affrays, and unhappy circumstances, and the murderer asa 
man rather to be pitied thancondemned? A case of shock- 
ing homicide is remembered, where the guilty person was ac- 
quitted by a sort of acclamation, and the next day was seen 
in public with two ladies hanging on his arm! 

6. Is there nota sad want of home restraint and family 
governmentamongst us, leaving our young men to grow up, 
proud, impetuous and reckless of all responsibility? And 
does not this cause continue to exist and to increase, in the 
absence of all strict government in our schools and col- 
leges? 

7. There is in Kentucky a singular and deplorable defi- 
ciency of female teachers in our common schools, for very 
young children, (in 1830 there were enly 71 of all kinds 
in the State.) May not this deficiency, and the consequent 
lack of a sweet, mild, religious restraint, in the earliest 
years of life, account for the slight hold which religious con- 
siderations have upon the consciences of young people ? 

8. Would there be half the amount of dirking and pis- 
tolling,if false notions of honor were not instilled into the 
hearts of young men! Would not most of them when it 
came to the pinch, think better of their foliy, were they not 
afraid of the sneers of their thoughtless companions? 

9. Butmay we uot trace all these evils ap to a much 
more fatal and comprehensive source and cause—the al- 
most total absence of religious restraints? In these affiays 
who ever thinks of the violated laws of an offended God? 
who ever refers to the worth of the soul, and to the untold 
horrors of judgment unprepared for, on the partof the mur- 
dered, and a more fearful and eternal doom, on the part of 
the murderer? Allis referred to a present, woridly stan- 
dard. What will the world think of it? What will be- 
come of the poor wife and children of the departed? And 
how much the poor father and mother of the survivorare to 
be pitied? Butwho thinks of the broken law of God? 
who trembles at the thought of a judgment to ec:ne? 

10. Another proximate cause of similar powerful influ- 
ence, and only one- other, remains ty be mentioned—the 
foolish, barbarous practice of catry ing concealed weapons; 
which, with our young perpie, and floating population, who 
are least to be trusted with them, is now so nearly universal. 
Te weapons were got at hand at the fatal moment of madly 
excited passin, there would be wanting toa great extent, 
the pow er to wreak such prompt and_ horrible vengeance. — 
Neither is it to be doubted that the consciousness of having 








ness and destroys the nobleness of its victims, is death to 
the virtuous excellence of the oppressor, ‘This is a iight- 
Even in this life, God gives abundant to- 
kens of his hastening wrath, in the fearful effects of ‘crime 
on the character of the criminal. 


eous ordination. 


These remarks are stri- 
kingly illustrated in the subjoined extract. It is part of an 
article, lately written by B. B. Smith of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and published in the Lexington Intelligencer, entitled 
“Thoughts on the frequency of Homicides in the State of 
Kentucky. Aftersome complimentary remarks to Ken- 
tucky, the writer proceeds: 


“But afier this cordial tribute to the much which is excel- 
lent, in the average of the character of the householders and 
landlords of this Commonwealth, it cannot be concealed 
that a portion of our floating population is singularly reck- 
less, passionate and violent. And the writer has never con- 
versed with a travelled and enlightened European or Eas- 
tern-man, who has not expressed the mast undisguised har- 
roratthe frequeney of homicide and murder within our 
bounds, and attbe ease with which the homicide escapes 
from. punishment, 


As to the frequency of these shocking occurrences, the 
writer has some opportunity of being correctly impressed, 
by means of a yearly tour through many counties of the 
State. He has also been particular in making inquiries of 
our most distinguistied legal and political characters, and 
from some has derived conjectural estimates which were 
truly alarming. “A few have been of the opinion, that on 
an average, one murder a year may be charged to the ac- 
count of every county in the State, making the frightful ag- 
gregate of 850 human lives sacrificed to 1evenge, ot the vic- 
tims of momentary passion, in the course of every ten years. 

Others have placed the estimate much lower, and 
have thought that 30 for the whole State, every year, would 
be found much nearer the truth. An attempt has been 
made lately to obtain data more satisfactory than conjecture, 
and circulars have been addressed to the clerks of most of 
tbe counties, in order to arrive at as correct an estimate as 
possible of the actual number of homicides during the three 
years last past. It will be seen, however, that statistics 
thus obtained, even from every county in the State, would 
necessarily be imperfect, inasmuch as the records of the 
courts by no means show all the cases which occur, some es- 
caping withoutany of the forms of a legal examination, 
and there being many affrays which end only in wounds, or 
where the parties are separated. 

From these returns, it appears that in 27 counties there 
have been within the last three years, of homicides of every 
grade 35, but only 8 convictions in the same period, leaving 
27 cases which have passed wholly unpunished. During 
the sameperiod there have been from 85 counties, only 
eleven commitments to the State prison, nine for man- 
slaughter and two for shooting with intent to kill, and not 
an instance of capital punishment in the person of any 
white offender. ‘Thus an approximation is made to a gen- 
eral average, which probably wou!d not vary much from one 
in each county every three years, or about two hundred and 
eighty in ten years. 

It is believed that such a register of crime amongst a peo- 
ple professing the Protestant religion and speaking the Eng- 
lish language, isnot to be found, with regard to any three 
quarters of a million of people, sincathe downfall of the 
feudal system. Compared with the records of crime in 
Scotland or the Eastern States, the results are absolutely 
shocking! It is believed there are more homicides on an 
average of two years, in any of our more populous coun- 
ties, than in the whole of several of our States, of equal or 
nearly equal white population with Kentucky. 


This strong case presents a question of deep and solemn 
interest to the statesman and philanthropist. What sad 
and strange combination of causes can have led to sucha 
dreadful destruction of valuable life? ‘The victims of these 
afirays are not always, by any means, the most worthless 
of our population. Thisis not the kind of blood-letting 
which may benefit the community (if so horrible an idea 
could for one moment, be entertained) by summarily rid- 
ding it of its filth and offscouring. It too often happens 
that the enlightened citizen, the elevated lawyer, the affec- 
tionate husband, and precious father, are thus instantan- 
eously taken from their useful stations on earth, and hur- 
ried, all unprepared, to their final account !* 

The question is again asked, what could have brought a- 
bout, and can perpetuate this shocking state of things ?— 
And can the wisdom and humanity of this great and en- 
lightened community devise no means by which the hand 
of ‘the destroyer can be arrested, and the lives of our hon- 
ored and useful citizens preserved, to bless their families and 
their country ? 4 . 

Until some person more fitted for the work shall be found, 
an attempt will here be made to point cut a few of the 
causes which may possibly have conspired to bring about 
these sad resulis. : 

1. Isit not possible that the ‘newnsss of the country 
may be one of these causes? so far, at least, as the Indian 
hunter and the pioneer woodsman, might have become, more 
than others, familiar with scenes of violence and blood, and 
have been taught to hold human life, as such 
verbially do, at an exceedingly low value? May not the 
passion, the recklessness, and the boasted chivalry of such 
characters, have been handed down to their sons? Is this 
leaven altogether Jost from among us? 

9, Has nota public sentiment which we hear character- 
jzed as singula:ly high-minded and honorable, and sensitive- 
ly alive to. every affiont, whether real or imaginary, but 
which strangers denominate rough and ferocious, much to do 
in provoking these assaults, and then in applauding instead 
of punishing the offender? 

3. Are not some of the indirect influences of a system, 
the existence of which amongst us can never be sufiiciently 
deplored, discoverable in these affrays? Are not our young 
men more heady, violent and imperious, in consequence of 
their early habits of command? And are..not our taverns 
and other public places of resort, much more -crowded with 





* Since the above'statistics have been collecting, (within 
less thin two months,) four new cases have occurred—three 
of them terminating fatally; and the lives of the victims in 





on the assumption, that becaus? the Constitution may direct- | 


Woodford and Davies possessed no ordinary value, 


persons pro- 


it in their power to work their horrid purpose, has a power 
ful tendency to arouse the passions of the young to the stab- 
bing or shooting point. Probably this shocking practice 
would divide with intemperance and idleness nine tenths of 
the unhappy victims, who are every year hurried, unpre- 
pared, into the presence of their God! 

We are free to confess that Mr. Smith’s mode of explain- 
ing the lamentable fact, alluded to, does not seem to us by 
any means unobjectionable. It must be admitted, that the 
newness of any country and the violent habits of its first 
settlersmay have much influence in lessening a regard for 
human life among their descendants. ‘This cause has 
doubtless had its influence in Kentucky, and may help to 
explain why there should be more murders in this State than 
in older states, but not why there should be more murders 
in this State than in States equally new, such as Indiana 
and Ohio, the first settlers of which had also to contend 
with the savage and were familiar “with scenes of blood 
and violence.” 


All the other circumstances mentioned by Mr. Smith, ex- 
cept those connected by him with the system of Slavery, 
prevail in the adjoining free states, and cannot therefore be 
adduced toaccount for the peculiar frequency of homicide 
in Kentucky, unless on the assumption that in this State, 
they are maiked by peculiar force and activity. The gics- 
tion then is, what gives rise to this “peculiar force aud ac- 
tivity??? If these circumstances act with more power in 
Kentucky than in Ohio, there mustbe a reason for the dif- 
ference, and toour minds nothing appears more evident, 
than that the existence of Slavery inthe former State con- 
stitutes the reason. Other circumstances may furnish rea- 
sons, but we contend that this peculiar system is the principal 
reason. The following, among many other considerations 
that might be mentioned, lead us to this conclusion. 

Slavery tends to corrupt the entire moral character of the 
master. It isa flagrant sin, and indulgence in it shows that 
the principle of sinning is admitted into the heart. ‘This 


principle will Jead to, or favor the commission of, any crime 


inevitably send up a trunk bearing every species of evil. It 
is thus that slavery prepares the soil of the heart for the seed 
of the tempter, takes off the edge of the moral sensibilities, 
and strengthens all the tendencies of wickedness. 


Slavery exalts the master in most instances above the ne- 
cessity of labor, and gives his childreu over to be victims of 
idleness. What condition so invites temptation, so lays 
open the heart to its attacks, so unnerves virtuous resolution, 
so stimulates natural corruption, as indolence?. The slave - 
holder, rioting in the plenty procured by his slaves, with an 
accumulated excitability seldom expended in study, never 
exhausted by labor, is tempted to seek pleasure abroad in 
scenes of debauchery or in dissipating sports. In compa- 
nies inflamed with wine, or at games which set on fire the 
avarice or passion of human nature, itis no wonder that in- 
sults and deeds of revenge should be fearfully multiplied. 

Slavery indisposes to family restraints, and thereby cher- 
ishes habits at variance with every kind of restraint. Iss it 
any wonder that where it prevails, ‘religious restraints” 
should become so peculiarly irksome as to be almost entirely 
thrown off? 


Slavery fosters pride, passion, and the love of command. 
These vices are strengthened in parents by the system they 
administer. These vices,childrea admire in their parents and 
are peculiarly imbued with, from the circumstances in 
which they are placed. These vices in their children, pa- 
rents look upon with an approving or at most an indifferent 
eye. Is it to be wondered at then, that a community made 
up of such parents and children, should charactesize as 
“high-minded and honorable,” any signal display of pride, 
resentment, or domineering spirit? That the young men 
should grow up “heady, violent and imperious?” That 
false notions of honor? should prevail? That a latent 
ferocity should take the place of gentlemanly and christian 
forbearance? That the “intelligent and refined’? should 
smile upon one, who in “honorable”? combat has slain his 
antagonist, or in some sudden outburst*of fury at an insult, 
has dared to defy the laws of God by slaking his hot re- 
venge in blood ? 


Slavery is an enemy to extended education. Mr. 
Smith laments the singular deficiency of female teachers. 
Let him lament the curse which hinders the operation _ of 
the system that would make them. Kentucky is said to 
have an excellent school sysiem established by law; but 
hear what her own citizens say of it in practice. 


The editor of the Elizabethtown (Ky.) Register says, in 
special reference to it— 


“We are ata dead halt. Scarcely a pulse is beating 
high with an ardent feeling, that the streams of krowl- 
edge may flow freely and be accessible to the great mass of 
the community. Scarcely a voice is raised—a powerful in- 
tellect exerting its energies, or an eloquent pen pouring out 
its effusions, to rouse the slumbering feelings of our people. 
We lament this state of things. It ought not to be so. 
We have a state of capacities large and giant-like, yet unde- 
veloped and unattended to, in the rush of our disposition 
to pass over the concerns of our state government and a 
provement in order to show ourselves busy in managing t 
affairs of the nation. 


And again: a writer over the signature of M. in the Lou- 


however great: it is the root of bitterness, a root which will’ 


= 


“Slavery is a political evil, because it prevents the intro 
duction of common schools. ‘lhe triumphs of mind are 
the noblest in the annals of history: barren rocks, precipis 
tous mountains, mighty rivers, the untameable ocean and 
the fury of heaven’siightning, are rendered subservient to 
man’s purposes, by minds irresistible authority : the Cultiva- 
ted mind of a Fulton contributed millions to the wealth of 
nations, by the application of steam to mechanical Purpo- 
ses: the cultivated mind of a Franklin deprived Gouden. 
storms of their destructiveness, by taming the wild and 
gleaming lightning, which, prior to him, left naught but ruin 
and desolation in itstrain. To qualify minds for such a- 
chievements, cultivation is necessary; to preserve men’s 
morals from corruption and profligacy, mental and moral 
enlightenment is necessary; to qualify men for the - high 
privileges of American citizenship, a knowledge of our ion 
and _ institutions is necessary; therefore every patriot and 
philanthropist should advocate warmly the diffusion of useful 
knowledge. Slavery is the efficient opponent of common 
school education: whether politicians will love slaver bet- 
ter than knowledge and its numerous advantages, is ma ; 
be revealed from the arcana of théireareer.” ste 


We will conclude by one question 





if it be not Slavery 
which gives to all the other causes (after the first) mentioned 
cy Mr. Smith, their peculiar activity in producing so great 
a number of homicidesin Kentucky as compared with oth- 
er States, what then is it?—Ep. Put. 





Remarks on Dr. Channing’s Letter. 
(CONTINUED. ) 


The abolitionists are charged with “intolerance towards 
those in the free states who oppose them, or who refuse to 
participate with them in their operations.” 


In our remarks last week, we attempted to account for 
the present posture of the South—exhibiting as it now does 
a ficm, and apparently indissoluble, Union between church 
and state for the defence of slavery. To our mind, the fact 
of this Ujjion is not more certain, than the immediate cause 
to which we have chosen to attribute it. This was then, 
stated to be—that, slave-holders out of the church were to 
say nothing more to slave-holders in the church, about the 
inconsistency of sluve-holding with their religious profis~ 
sions as christians. 


At the same time we said, we found it more difficult to 
account for the course that the people of the North (by this 
we mean the free states) have thought proper to pursue to- 
wards abolitionists. In this remark, we do not mean to”in- 
clude, strictly speaking, those who are found in the several 
classes of conservatives, merchants, politicians, of whom Dy, 
C. speaks, and for whose conduct, in upholding the highest 
claims of the slave-holders, he has furnished the most satisa 
factory reasons: we mean those who constitute the effective 
moral and intellectual power of the North. For them the 
excuses assigned by Dr, Channing appear to us insufficient, 
We will not deny that many of them are influenced by “the 
fear of a servile war?» —“of political convulsion” —that they 
have a clear “perception of the difficulties of great social 
changes”—that they are actuated by feelings of “self-dis- 
trust”? and a ‘dread of rashness” on the part of abolitionists, 
Admitting all this, it seems to dwindle to a mere atom, in 
comparison with the huge amount of wrong, the abolitionists 
have suffered at their hands. From the first organization 
of the abolitionists, there have been found among them men 
whose praise was in all the church, for their enlightened zeal, 
their liberality, their pureness of life and heart, their single- 
ness Of christian purpose. ‘They believed that Oppression, 


| in the form of slave-holding was a transgression of God’s 


laws—a flagrant outrage of the plainest principles of human- 
ity-—that it was a source of corruption tothe slave—to the 
master—and that its termination must be, if persisted in, an 
utter overthrow of the republicanism of this government. 
Uthers around them—and in the church too, said the same 
thing. Yet, no sooner did the abolitionists proceed to act 
on, what they, in common with their present opposers, had 
professed ; no sooner did they enter on the performance af 
what duly ia its most comprehensive sense required of them, 
than they were branded by those who knew them, with the 
most suspected and opprobious names. They were not ex- 
communicated by their respective churches—the innocency 
of their lives preponderating over the unpopularity of their 
principles, and infusing a fear into those who opposed them 
ofattempting this species of persecution. Yet, although 
they were retained in the churches, and had access to the 
fullest and most formal privileges of their several religious 
connexions, still they were held up before the world, and e3 
pecially before that portion of it with whom they were soli- 
citous to secure the most powerful, and, at the same time, 
the most peaceful influence, as mischievous and fanatical in 
the extreme. ‘They were spoken of publicly, by their own 
brethren in terms that would have been thought unbecoming 


in christians to apply to such,as they would feel themselves 
authorized to treat as heathens and publicans. Indeed, 


were it not for the cause before mentioned, it might be sup- 
posed, they were retained in the churches, in order that more 


weight might be given to the invective with which their fel- 
low christians pursue! them. 


We ask foran inspection of Religious Journals, and of 
commercial and political newspapers, under the control of 
Religious men, at the north, However excellent was the 
name of any philanthropist in other walks of benevolence, 
no sooner did he profess himself an abolitionist, than his prai- 
ses were made curses, and his name was coupled with a fa- 
naticism dark, ruinous, desolating. Did the Abolitionists 
in their forms of association, in their multiplied publications 
venounce all foree, abjureall violence on their own part, and 
condemn it on the part of the oppressed ?—where is one of 
the journals above mentioned that wascareful to make known 
the South these pacific dectarations, and to give it an assu- 


rance of their sincerity drawn from the pacific characters of 
those who made them. Did news come from the West In- 
dies of the injurious operation of the British Emancipation 
Act?—it.was faithfully inscribed on their every page, and 
despatched to every cornerof the land. Did news come of 
its salutary operation? These papers set it down as the 
coinage of the fanatics, or theirs was the silence of the 
grave in relation to it. When public meetings, assembled to 
hear the exposition of their principlss and measures, have 
been broken up by the outrages of the disorderly ; when the 
abulitionists havebeen persecuced from city to city; when 
they have been compelled, with their families to abandon 
their own firesides to escape the hands of an infuriated 
multitude goaded on in part by these very journals; when 
their houses have been ransacked and their goods made spoil 
of—andthey themselves have been abducted and pelted, 
and beaten and scourged and dragged through the streets * 
felons and murderers :—when all this has been borne with 
an unresisting meeknes, that ought to have stirred the wy 
stones to cry ovt with indignation, with but rare exceptions, 
what was the conduct of these journals? They damned 
with faint praise even when that was sweated They cried 
out against the abolitionists as the originators of the outrages 
under which they suffered—and where they could not but 
condemn the lawlessness of their assailants, they found 
sume excuse for them by charging imprudence and apiton- 
ness on the party injured. Where is one of these: journals 
that has offered any atonement for its error by public eonfes- 
sion and repentance? Or, that has found in the patient suf- 
ferance by abolitionists of their own wrongs, any assurance 
for the South, that they never would encourage or counte- 
nance forcible resistance to evils on the part of those whose 
cause they had espoused. It is believed, there is not one- 
So far from it, that up to the present day, in the face of alt 
the evidence they have of the peaceful cpusneser of their 
object, they revile them with unmitigated hostility. 








isville Journal says, 


‘ Nor, was this all: Professors of Colleges and Theolo- 
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sical Seminaries—distinguished divines and writers for 
Periodicals of the highest class and the most axtepeive ee: 
ylation, became not only the stigmatizers ef Abolitionists 
put the defenders of slavery. Whilst Anti-Slavery Asso: 
jations were the only ones forbidden to the young ” ~ 
he Seminaries, their instructors made the religious periodi- 
als the medium of advocating the consistency with the 
pristian religion of a system, which its daily witnesses, 
hose living in the midst of it, and partaking in its support, 
rave testified, rakes and perpetuates its victims heathen; 
sid against whic, through the civilized world, the best and 
eatest men are bearing joint witness. ‘They have. de- 
ared, substantially that the cause of Slave-emancipation 
nu this country was hopeless. ‘They have made their own 
ssertion in effect, that the South has no conscience, the 
yasisof their argument. They have said of her virtually, 
hat she is impenetrable to the Truth, and all its renovating 
nfluences; that she kas no head and cannot think—no heart 
andcannot feel. They have taunted abolitionists with not 
sing to the South, to proclaim their'doctrines there, when the 
Governor of oneof the States had proclaimed that they 
jould be hanged in the most summary manner, and a 
Soathern member of Congress had said in his place, that 
whenever caughtin the South, they should meet a felon’s 
death; and when the multitude, too, led by unresisted sub- 
alterns imbued with their spirit had proceeded tojcarry out, in 
practice, in repeated instances, against such as were suspec- 
ted of being abolitionists, the fierce and bloody principles in- 
culcated from the highest sources. 

What shall we say, too, of the treatment, abolitionists 
have received from the Pasiors and others having the control 
of churches—especially in the cities and large towns? 
They have carefully and designedly excluded them from the 
use of their churches, and of course ina great measure, from 
access to their congregations—and_ have treated this enter- 
prise of benevolence as they have treated none other of the 
present day. Meetings for promoting the Temperance cause 
—the circulating of Tracts—-the dissemination of the Bible 
through the land (except a part of our own)--for the edu- 
cation of children of foreign immigrants amoag us—in fine 
for almost any thing clothed in the vesture of benevolence, 
haveheen held in most of our churches. Any thing has 
seemed tolerable—aye, worthy of being cherished, except 
the cause of the poor and the perishing among ourselves, 
hose who have been made poor by usand our forefathers, 
Let but 
the heathen of the distant isles be named--let the missiona- 


aud who are ready to perish by our persecutions. 


ry to Anntipodean idolaters or even to the remote abori- 
gines of our continent return from the scene of his labors 
and desire to give an account of the moral waste he has 
seen, to recommend his particular enterprise to the sympa- 
thies Of the benevolent, and what church is not thrown open 
whis use and honored by the scene? Itis not necessary 
inthese cases to consulta board of ‘Trustees or a vestry? 
No. And why? 


the more distant the land and the objects at which Benevo- 


Theye is something romantic in it—and 


leace is summoned to reach, the more romantic and _inter- 
esting and deserving of promotion does the enterprise ap- 
pear. But let the unhappy slave in bonds be named—let 
the heathen in our midst be named--the heathen that Chris- 
tians have made an hundred fold faster than they have 
been enable? to redeem them in other lands—and what is 
straightway done? ‘The Church door is barred—double- 
locked—the alarm is given to the congregation that a fana- 
tic isin their midst—and they are all admonished to beware. 
Oh! how vulgar is the heathenism the church has made! 
how little to be pitied are the vice and ignorance the church 
has produced and perpetuates! how light the bonds of the 
slave when the church imposes them! How fanatical is he 
who would mourn over distress the church has caused! and 
how incendiary, he who would disturb the peaceful slumbers 
of achuch and country around whose couch are the un- 
heard yet never ceasing cries of misery and 
despair and death! 


wo, of 





SYNOD OF ILLINOIS—ALTON OBSERVER. 

A few weeks ag9, in reporting the proceedings of the Il- 
linois Synod, as given in the Altow Observer, we took the 
liverty of making a few comments upon them. ‘There was 
much in those proceedings, which deserved commendation ; 
butsome things which merited, as we supposed, rebuke. 
We ventured to administer it, in the simplicity of our hearts, 
for we verily thought the acts of public bodies were public 
property, and might, without impropriety , come under pub- 
lic review. @WWe had no means of coming to a knowledge of 
the sentiments of this Synod, save by its acts. ‘These, to us, 
appeared somewhat undecided and ambiguous. For exam- 
ple, they had voted resolutions avowing that slavery was a 
heinous sin against God, as loudly calling for repentance 
and reformation, as Sabbath breaking, or any other sin; and 
that ministers who engage in the practice of buying or sell- 
ing slaves, or approve of it in others, ought not to be suffered 
to preach, or sit at the communion table. And they had vo- 
ted for these resolutions, with not a dissentient voice. An- 
other resolution then was introduced, as follows — “that 
abolitionism, as it is sometimes described, to wit, That all 
slave-holding is sin, be and the same is hereby disapproved.” 
Thirteen refused to vote on this resolution ; and of the eight 
who voted, four were inthe affirmative, and four in the neg- 
ative. We marvelled at this vote; we said it was “singu- 
lar;” we said it was tous ‘inscrutable’? We marvelled, 
because, in our judgment, they had just passed resolutions 
Unanimously, from which this last resolution flowed as a 
Necessary consequence. Llence we thought they appeared 
undecided, although we did not even use so severe a term 
as this, 

The other resolution, the passage of which excited our 
Sttictures, was this: 

“Resolved, that abolitionism, as itis sometimes describ- 
ed, viz, That immediate emancipation is the duty of the 
Master and right of the slave, irrespective of all cousequen- 
ces, be and the same is hereby disapproved.” 

Our strictures on it amounted to this, That they were 
fighting a shadow, that true abolitionism was regardful of 
consequences, and the Synod must have known it so; why 
then needlessly pass a vote of censur@against it? They a- 
mounted to this, and nothing more; and the language was 
Not one jot more severe than that just used, 

We now ask the Alton Observer, what ground he has 
for asserting that we accompanied the publication of the re- 
‘olutions with “severe remarks»— that we talked “in much 
the same strain, as the Friend of Man, when it charged the 
Synod with ‘issuing papal indulgencies to the members of the 
christian church to do that which violates God's law 3? that 
our “remarks” were “highly unbecoming and improperc;” 
and that to suspect us of “irrespective” abolitionism, would 
be doing us less injustice than we did the Synod! 

The following are Mr. Lovejoy’s concluding remarks : 
Pes. eres we would simply remind bene seeone 
mois, are Brera, 0; christians, like the ynod of Illi- 

‘ly to stultify themselves, and to suppose 
" eae doing it, and of issuing papal indulgencies 
ea a amentable want of that charity which think- 
Raptr pr 2 arbennig 
independence and didaiig ste oreo ~ ay tga 
teemed; and that is, henadar’ he ‘ia ona rn 
‘ensure our remarks, he would wh h Prete onithy 
talven, suid not ei Bens | quote the remarks them- 

give his zmpression of them. 
0 reference to the doings of the Synod, we repeat, that 


the wo resolutions animadverted on by us, would very na- 
turally suggest to any one not particularly acquainted with’ 
that body, that their opinions and conduct were ambiguous 
and undecided. We owe it to the Synod now to give Mr, 
Lovejoy’s understanding of the two resolutions. 

In reference to the first resolution, he says, 

‘It was late at night, the last night of the session, there 
was not time for much deliberation: Synod knew that the 
word *slaveholding’? was very differently interpreted by dif- 
ferent individuals, and while they were not prepared to say 
that all servitude, of any kind, was sinful, they were equally 
unwilling by their vote to sanction, by the most remote im- 
plication, the system of American slavery. ‘To this resolu- 
tion they therefore said nothing. 

“ The second resolution was adopted unanimously, for 
the simple reason, as was stated by those who voted for it, 
that they knew of no such abolitionism as required that the 
slaves should be set free irrespective of all consequences. 
The Synod of Illinois wish the slaves to be freed, because 
they believe the consequences of their freedom will be alike 
beneficial to them and to their masters. If they believed 
that liberty would prove in reality a curse to theco!ored man, 
they would not desire it for him. It was to meet the oft re« 
peated assertion that abolitionists were laboring to set the 
slaves free, in utter disregard of all consequences, even tho? 
those consequences should be the murder of their late mas- 
ters, and deluging the land with fire and blood, that the re- 
solution was accepted. Synod believed that there was no 
such abolitionism as this, although they knew that many per- 
sons really supposed there was, and they wished to convince 
these of their error by adopting the resolution.” 





Mr. Tuomrson.—This gentleman, we learn from the 
Liberator, is lecturing diligently to crowded audiences in 
Great Britain. 
can attend to. 


His invitations to lecture are more than he 
The people seem bent on knowing every 
thing that can be known on the subject of American slavery. 
The following is the concluding paragraph of the letter from 
England, published in the Liberator, 


“We have many ‘fanatics, ‘incendiary foreigners,’ in 
this country, on the subject of American slaevry, besides 
Mr. Thompson. ‘They will think—they will speak upon 
it—and why not? We are grateful to Mr. Breckinridge and 
his associates, for telling us of our crimes—of our East In- 
dia slavery, etc. Although they don’t say itin a meek and 
christian spirit—we hope to improve by their reminisences. 
It is quite shocking that the horrid system of slavery in A- 
merica should find so many apologists in your various 
churches. ‘This must be exceeding y scorching and wither- 
ing to vital religion. IL hope the addresses or remonstrances 
from this country, will produce some salutary effect. We 
cannot find any countenance given to it in the Bible, and 
therefore we cannot give it. any quarter.” 


The colored people of Boston have lately formed a litera- 
ry and scientific society, to be called‘the Adelphic Union. 


We see it stated that a law has, for many years, been in 
operation in South Carolina, prohibiting a master from re- 
turning with any slave whom he has voluntarily carried 
north of the Potomac. Why then quarrel with Massachu- 








setts for pronouncing such slaves free, when carried into her 
territory? Or, may a man be'deprived of his property for 
slavery’ but not for freedom’s sake ?—.Alfon Odser, 


The presiding bishop, at the late Onieda Conference, pla- 
ced the Rev. Mr. Mitchell at the Utica station, because he 
was anti-abolitionist. But lo! in a few weeks he passed 
that way again, and found Mr. M. an open and zealous 
abolitionist. Zhe Bishop's extinguisher was on fire.—Ib. 





ANOTHER NECROD BURNING. 


The Alabama Gazette says, we have been informed that 
the slave, William, who murdered his master, (Huskey) 
and five negroes some weeks since, was taken bya party, a 
few dayssince, from the sheriff of Not Sprivg, and burned 
alive! Yes, tied up toa limb of a tree,a fire built under 
him, and he consumed in slow and lingering torments. 

[How can a community, where such horrible deeds are 
acquiesced in, expect to be called otherwise than barbarous 2 
The wild Indian tortures his captive, thathe may see and 
delight in his sufferings: —He isasavage. ‘I'he slaveholder 
tortures his slave over a slow fire that he may gloat on his 
writhings : He is brave and chivalrous-] 

How necessary is it becoming for the north to publish to 
the world her testimony against slavery, the spring of such 
inhumanities, that she may not suffer the disgrace of having 
ary participation in them!—Ep. Pui. 


Texasin Enauanp.—The London Times of Nov. 8th says-— 
**We see, inthe late proceedings of the Government and people 
of the United States, a confirmation of the suspicion long en 
tertained in the best informed diplomatic circles, that the annex- 
ation of Texas to their already unwieldly territory 1s a favorite 
project. T'exas would be the stepping stone to the acquisition of 
Willsucha result, probably not a very distant one, be 
most injurious to Spain or to the American Union? Meantime, 
wil! Europe be content to be a quiet obséfver of the progress of 
events? 


Mexico, 





The message of Governor Ritner to the Legislature, has 
aroused the ire of the southern slave holders to the highest pitch. 
Tney denounce him In the true style of their hot-brained leader, 
Gcorge M'Duffie, because of his attachment to, and advocacy of 
the cause of human rights. Gov. Ritner goes for rreEDomM—he 
‘thows not the knee tothe dark spirit of slavery,” and the enlight- 
ened people of this State will repel with indignation any foreign 
attempt to injure the standing of their philanthropic and patriotic 
Governor.—Delaware County Republican. 





Axso.irion.—A bill is before the legislature of Missouri which 
provides that any person who shall in that state publish, circulate, 
or cause tobe circulated, promulgate or cause to be promulgated, 
either in writing or otherwise, any matter calculated to excite 
slaves or other people of color, to sedition, rebellion or revolution 
shail for the first offence, be deemed and treated as a vagrant, 
Upon information given to any magistrate, he is bound tv issue 
his warrant forthwith to apprehend theaccused. When brought 
before him a jury is to be summoned, to try whether tie accused be 
guilty, and if found guilty of either of the offenves set forth above, 
the jury are directed so to bring in their verdict, and to declare for 
what lengthof time he shall be sold asa vagrant, not to be less 
than three, and not more than twelve months, The offender is im- 
mediately to be offered at public sale by the sheriifor other officer, 
on the warrant of the magistrate, to the highest bidder; when the 
usual proceedings take place to secure the payment of the money. 
For the second offence, he is to be sentenced to the penitentiary for 
atime not exceeding five, nor less thantwo years. 





Scenes at the South, 
IX. 


H , formerly a slave, now residing in the Northern part of 
Kentucky, purchased himself eight years ago, for $340. He then 
determined, by vigorous and persevering effort, to purchase the 
freedom of his wife. Her master promised to take $300 for her, 
and to wait with H till he could earn it. H had already 
paid $120 of this sum, and had succeeded in raising the $180, yet 
unpaid. ‘The master in the meantime bad sold her to be taken 
down the river. H has heard nothing of her since—and 
the master refuses to repay the $120 he had received. H 
looks and acts as if he had buried his last friend on earth. 


xX. 


Mrs. M lived in M———— county, Kentucky, and was a 
member of the Presbyterian church. She held asaslave # woman 
who was not only a member of the same church, but the mother 
of two little girls about 7 and 9 years old. The mistress sold her 
to a Slaver without giving her the slightest intimation of her de- 
sign. She knew nothing of it till the slaver seized her, to take her 
away to his depot, preparatory to her removal to the Southern 
slave market. Horror-struck, the shrieks of the mother were like 
those of the distracted. Those of the little daughters were added 
tohers. Thelady who gave this account to the narrator, and 
who lived hard by, described it as the most afflicting and overpow- 
ering scene she had ever witnessed. But Mrs. M was unsha- 
ken. In full view of the Church she and her enslaved sister fre- 
quented, and in her own sight, she suffered a Christian mother to 
be torn from her little ones, to be driven like a beast to the human 
shambles- ot. 























Not longa‘terward Mrs. M removed to Hlinois—to which 
this was a preparatory step—taking with her the two little girls. 
The steamboat by which she travelled burst its boiler, One of the 
girls, it is said, was killed by the explosion—the other badly 
scalded, 








The above js the oecasional working, at least, of a system that 
it is said may be maintained consistently with a Christian life—and 
that gives to the ladies of the South such superiority of refine- 
ment, manners and mind over the ladies of the North. 


_—_-——— 


The Columbus Correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette under 
date of 13th instant says: 


“The vexed question relative to black and mullatto persons, 
again engrossed the attention of the Senate, the select committee 
to whom the subject was referred, having reported the bill back 
withoutamendment. After debating the subject, on the constitu- 
tionality of the measures sought to be enforced, as well as the jus- 
ticeand expediency, a motion to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and inserting a substitute, was oered by Mr. Smith, of 
Warren. The substitute provides, that all lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, &c. that may hereafter be conveyed, sold, or 
leased, to any black or mullatto person, orto any individual in 
trust for them, shall be considered void, and of no effect, and all 
such property so conveyed, shall be forfeited to the State, to be ap- 
propriated in such manner as the General Assembly may hereaf- 
ter direct, 

Mr. Smith explained his reasons for offering the amendment, 
the principal one of which was that he saw a disposition on the 
part of the Senate, for some legislation on this topic; and as the 
bitl in its presentform was not satisfactory, he thought the propo- 
sed anendment was as unobjectionable, as any ‘that contd be 
made; at the same time he would not now say, that he should vote 
for it, on the final passage of the bill, if the Senate though proper 


‘to adoptit. 


Mr. Steel, of Montgomery, moved an indefinite postponement 
of the bill, Ayes 8nays2& It was finally referred to Mr. Pat- 
terson, with instructions to report in general terms.” 


[We will not believe till itis done, that Ohio will add another 
deed of legislative cruelty and persecution to her already numer- 
ous list agains! a poor and helpless class of the community. Let 
ug forbear taking another step, unless we are determined to fall 
in the rear ofthe world in_ its advancing humanity and civiliza- 
tion—or making another mark toshow the future historian our 
actual progiess in legislative Vandaiism and barbarity.—Ed. 
Philanthropist.] 








COMMUNICATIONS. 








To Female Anti-Slavery Societies in the State 
of Ohio, 

At the suggestions of a dear sister, who has been long en- 
gaged in personal efforts for the diffusion of knowledge a- 
mong the colored population of Ohio, I beg leave ‘to lay 
before you, the claims of this classof individuals, upon 
your munificence, 

A considerable number of colored people,—principally 
from Cincinati, and most of them emancipted slaves,—have 
recently jocated themselves in small settlements, of from 
thirty to forty and one hundred families each,—in some of 
the Western Counties of this State. They have done 
this, chiefly bythe advice of friends, who, seeing the 
disabilities under which they labored in our large towns and 


cities, have recommended the purchase of farms, believing | 


that on these,removed from all the blighting influences, which 
public sentiment is every where exciting against them, they 
would be more likely to obtain the comforts of life, and ac- 
quire the character of a virtuous an‘! industrious yeomanry. 
These settlements are receiving constant accessions, as the 
means of purchasing are obtained. The situation of the 
setilers themselves, is not very different from that of many 
of our Western emigrants, who expend their little all to 
finda home in the wilderness,—and having purchased a 
few acres of ground, opened a cleariug, and erected a cabin, 
find their resources exhausted. They have the same diffi- 
culties to encounter and the same privations to endure, 
As I 
have before remaiked, many of them are emancipated slaves. 
They have expended the vigor of youth, the bone and sin- 
ew of manhood in unrequited toil, and then over-task- 
ing their already exhausted powers, have - 5 together 
the means of purchasing their own freedom, and in some 
instances, the freedom or their families, 


that befal the pioneers in every sinilar enterprise. 


But very little 
time has elapsed, since they could call their gains their own, 
and considering thesources through which these gains are 
realized, wecannot but wonder, that they are enabled to 
make even the smallest purchases. It will be obvious, that 
in their present circumstances, they must, for a time, be 
utterly unable, to support schools among themselves, and 
that, in very many instances, were schools provided, the 
children could not attend, for want of suitable clothing and 
books. Sister W——, writes that many families are la- 
mentably destitute, and must suffer more or less from. the 
inclemencies of the season, unless seasonably provided for, 
by the hand of charity. She farther remarks, ‘there are 
teachers,” (females I presume), ‘who are willing, yea, who 
would rejoice, tobe on the ground now, but they have not 
the means of defraying their expenses to the settlements, 
nor of support while there.” Is this so?—Are there those, 
who are willing to encounter obloquy and scorn among our- 
selves—privation and hardship among them, that they may 
pour light intothe darkened mind, and open up to to the 
outcast and wandering, the way of life? And must they 
be withheld from this labor of love, because there are none 
tohelp? Itrust not. Surely it is but a small sacrifice 
which the Lord requires at owr hands,—-when he continues 
us in the possession of all our fire-side comforts,;—and only 
asks a trifle of the abundance which he has committed to 
our stewardship, in aid. of those, who are ready to offer 
themselves, an acceptable offering on the altar of Mercy, 
Some of our Societies are pledged to the State Society for 
this year, and will not therefore be able todo much for the 
relief of these settlements at present. 
however, have given no such pledge. 


Other ‘Societies 
Might not these do 
something? Small Societies will be unable accomplish 
much alone, but by throwing their resources into a commori 
channel, very considerable good might be accomplished.—- 
The American Anti-Slavery Society are doing something 
in this department, and perhaps we could not do better, 
than to throw our fundsintoits treasury for this special ob- 
ject. Should these hints meet the approDation of Female 
Societies, it is hoped they will be acted upon without delay, 
—-or if any prefer some place of union among ourselves,— 
whereby our efforts may he concentrated on this or any other 
object—let such plan be proposed——through the medium of 
the Philanthropist, and submitted to the consideration of 
sister abolitionists, with a view to further action, 

In additioh to what has been proposed, we might have 
Anti-Slavery Sewing Societies,--whose business it should 
be, to make up garments and forward them to the setile- 
ments,—as was the custsm in some places for many years, 
in aid of the Osage other Indian Missions. At any 
rate, what we do should he done quickly,—-for the genera- 
tions of men are passing rapidly onward to eternity,—-and 
every hour that flies, diminishes the privilege, both of giv- 
ing and receiving. 

While I am writing on this subject, I would offer one 
other suggestion, whereby we may hope to benefit the peo- 
ple of color among ourselves. It is,.by the organization of 
Maternal Associations among them, in all our principal 
towns and cities, where any number of them reside. Two 
or three such Associatious have already been formed. The 
course pursued has been this. Colored mothers have been 
invited to meet together at one of their own houses; a Con- 
stitution has been presented and adopted, proper Officers 
chosen among themselves, and great pains taken, to make 
them acquainted with the nature and design of the Instita- 
tion. One or two of those, who feel interested in their wel- 
fare, usually attend their meetings,—with suitabje Selections 
for reading, and endeavor with mildness and discretion, to 
enlighten them on the subject of family government, econo- 
my, &c. It is believed that such Associations properly 
conducted among them, will contribute very materially to 





fair lady, who haslived for many years within half a mile 


| gel weep, when here he sees how man has ruined man; 


their elevation in character and morals. As a peop!e, they 
have very little knowledge of practical duties. ‘I‘heir reli- 
gion consists mostly in frames and feelings, but of their re- 
sponsibilities as rational beings, they are deplorably ignorant. 
This is no more than we ought to expect, when we consider 
their neglected and despised condition ; and as we have been 
accessories, in keeping, if not in placing them where they 
are, let us now, dear sisters, cheerfully undertake any labor 
of lovein their behalf. But in all such efforts a difficulty 
meets us atthe threshold. ‘The prejudice, which we have 
so long fostered against them, is not more deep rooted and 
implacable, than is theirs against ws—with this difference 
however. Oursis based on certain contingencies wholly 
beyond their control ; theirs is predicated on a variety of con- 
tumelious and overtacts, exercised by us towards their unfor- 
tunate race, for many generations, When therefore, some 
of their humble dwellings, visits them perhaps, for the first 
time, to propose some plan for elevating their condition,— 
they regard her with utter incredulity, and though they may 
yield a languid assent to her proposition, yeta secret sus- 
picion of her motive still lurks within, and they have no 
heart to.co-operate with her designs. ‘The first thing to be 
done therefore, is to inspire their cor.fidence: until this is effec- 
ted, all personal efiorts in their behalf will be fruitless. And 
we must not be weary, if for a long time we witness no 
such result. T.ook at the course of conduct pursued tow- 
ards them and theirs for somany years. Will the laborofa 
day,—a few kind words and fair speeches, obliterate the re- 
membranceof those nameless wrongs, which have been so 
long burning like a fire within them? Oh there is a migh- 
ty labor to be done among this neglected and down- 
trodden people, ere they rise to their proper rank in the 
Universe of God. °Twere enough to make an an- 
how the crushed soul, that should have felt a delightful 
buoyancy, in the communion of expanded intellect, and 
sympathising heart, is struggling under the mighty incubus 
that presses it to the dust. Philanthropy may soon knock 
off the fetters of the slave, and write free upon his forehead ; 
—but the labor of years must be requisite, to remove the 
shackles of prejudice from such ashave long enjoyed but 
nominal liberty, and enable the mind to leap forth with joy- 
ous confidence, towards those whom they have hitherto re- 
garded with distrust. 


In offering the foregoing hints for the consideration of 
Female Societies, let menot be misunderstood. I would not, 
that all our funds and efforts should flow forth towards 
the free, at the expense of the enslaved. I trust it will 
still be a prominent object of our organizations, to diffuse 
Anti-Slavery publications, for it is only by bringing princi- 
ples and facts, to bear upon the subject of slavery, through 
the medium ©f these, that we can hope for its peaceful 
abolition. 
that has been done jn this matter, and it is from the press 
that light must still emanate, if ‘the principles we maintain 
ultimately triumph, AM:1CUS. 





We are mainly indebted to the press, for all 


MansrieLD, 9ib Jan 1837. 
PRAYER. 
Messrs. Editors: 


My inmost soul exults in the advancement ofour holy cause- 


others, who were unanimous in their opiniwiis, as to the expedien- 
cy of petitioning the legislature. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That an agent be appointed to visit the several prin- 
cipal towns and cities through this state, to obtain signatures toa 
petition about to be presente: to the legislature of this state, pray- 
ing for the repeal of those laws which oppress us, people of color— 
and to present the petition to the legislature before the close of its 
present session. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to nominate 
an agent. 

Accordingly, Messrs. Stephen Griffin, Solomon Griffin and 
John Brown, were chosen that committee. 

The committee withdrew, and when they returned, reported 
the following gentleman as nominated. 

Mr. Molliston M. Clark, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under 
graduate of Jefferson College, Penn., now 3 member of the The- 
ological Department at Oberlin. “ 

Resolved, That the report of the ting ¢ itteer. an. 
cepted. Mr. Clark being then present, accepted the appoint- 
ment, 

Resolved, That acommittec of five be appointed to correspond 
with the agent while on his agency. 

Accordingly, Messrs. John Malvin, Stephen Griffin, Solomon 
Griffin, John Brownand Alexander Bowman, were chosen that 
committee. 

Resolved, 'That that committee have the power to fill al! vacan- 
cies which from time totime, may occur in their body. 

Resolved, that Mr. John Malvin'be the Chairman of the corres- 
ponding committee, and Solomon Griffin Secretary. 

Resolved, That the above proceedings be published in some of 
the papers in this city and elsewhere, 

After a few other resolutions thé meeting adjourned in- 
definitely. 





%. MALVIN, Chr. 
M. M. Cuark, See’ry. 


P, The colored people of this state are reqitested to 
support this agency as far as they may find if convenient. 


Ss 


. 


INCONSISTENCY. 


“If we had lived in the days ofour fathers, we would net have 
heen partakers with them in the blood of the prophets”—was the 
language of the Jews of old. As they built the tombsof the 
prophets and garnished the sepulchres of the righteous, they 
thought themselves different from their fathers; though they put 
todeath men for preaching against the same sins, that the proph- 
ets condemned in their fathers. We need not go to other times 
and nationsto find men condeming in others, what they are doing 
themselves. Our own country furnishes plenty of such examples 
There are Christian professors, whocondeémn the persecutions of 
past ages, and give proof of their sincerity by participating in 
the persecutions of the day, men claiming the names of patriots 
and philanthropists, while theylcondemn the tyranny of other gov- 
ernments, are endeavoring to wrest from their own brethren, 
rights, which those governments refrain from touching. T'he 
office hunter—hbe who prefers gold to his country’s right, ‘they 
denounce and yet," for their own aggrandizement would barter 
away the most glorious of those rights. True all these things are 
done under specious names, but things and not names should regu- 
late our decisions. Some of the basest crimes that stain the an- 
nals of our country, have been perpetrated under the fair neme 
of religion, orliberty. Good names cannot sanctify bad deeds, or 
change their character. Arnold might have called it wisdom to 
sell his army—his country for British Gold; but would it have 
been wisdom? Men now may call it patriotism to sell for south- 
ern patronage, the freedom of speech or of the press, but does 
that ptake it petriotism? ‘Wil-history calla man a traitor who 
would liave betrayed the interests of his country in ’76, and him 
a patriot, who in 36 is guilty of thesamecrime? The bigot, who 
tied the Martyr to the stake and then applied the infernal torch, 
didso in the name of religion;—members of churches whoaid in 
getting up mobs to destroy presses, do itin the same sacred nanic, 
and cannot find terms to express their abhorrence of the 





but I have been painfully impressed of late with fear, lest ina 
vain reliance upon our increased presses and agents, we forget 
that our help isin God only. Has there been an increase of pray 
er corresponding to our increased array of instrumental power? 
If I could reach every abolitionist in the land [ would say, brother,’ 
sister, this is the cause of God, pre-eminently the cause of God, 
If 1 could speak to brother Thompson as he pleads the cause of 
our country before the Christians of England and Scotland, I 
would say to him, ‘when you have told them the story of our 
shame, say also America as'xs you to pray for her that her leprosy 
may be cleansed.” Yes, Vet mwne ask abotitionists every where to 
pray for editors and writers, that they may be clearand convin- 
cing in their presentations of truth, mild and forbearing in spirit, 
firm and unflinching in purpose and resistless in logic; for agents, 
that the opposition and apathy which they encounter may not 
dishearten them, and that for their defence they may have the 
buckler of God Almighty; for the cause generally, that itinay be 
saved from heartless friends, and prevail speedily. 


olitionists wherever there are two or three, to assemble themse!ves 
onthe last 'fonday of the month, to take part in the regular con- 
cert, or if there be but one, let him seek his closet and intercede 
withGod. Thenshall thy light break forth as the mernifig and 
thine healthshall spring forth speedily.” " 

Let me ferther suggest that we unite with the British Christians 
in celebrating the first of August next, the anniversary of British 
West. India Emancipation. ‘To them it may be a day of triumph 
inGod. To us it must be a day of humiliation and fasting. 

THEOPUILUS, 

P. S. Tt occurs to me that prayers and alms should be’ offered 


in due proportions. 1enclose $10 for the Treasury of the Ohio 
Anti-Slavery Society. 





CLEveLAND, Jan. 2d, 1837, 
MEETING OF THE COLORED PEOPLE—PETITIONS 
TO LEGISLATURE, 





Ata very numerous and respectable meeting of the colored cit- 
izens of the city of Cleveland, held for the purpose of taking into 
consideration, the expediency of petitioning the Legislature of 
this state, to repeal those laws which tend to oppress us: 

Mr. John Malvin was called to the Chair and M.M. Clark ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

After the object of the meeting was stated by the Chairman, it 
was addressed by several gentlemen, at some length. Among 
other remarks made, the following are a few extracts. 

Mr. John Brown in his remarks, said, that he had long consid- 
ered it to the duty of the colored population of this state, to sum 
up theirgrievances antl present them to the legislature of this 
state, and pray for their redress—and that this object, in his opin- 
ion, could best be accomplished by a colored agent—that by him, 
they present their petition to the legislature. 

Mr. Solomon Griffin said, that as to the expediency of the meas- 
ure, he thought no gentleman could, for a moment question.— 
Could, he asked, any one question the right or the expediency 
of a child humbly asking its parents to remove any grievances, 
which it considered it labored under; especially when those griev- 
ances were imposed without any just reasons? Such, he said, 
was the condition of the colored citizens of this state. They were 
subjects of this government, as the child is the subject of parental 
government, and when, for any cause, just or unjust, they suffer 
any grievances, it was their right to petition for their redress. 
But fully was he aware, that the grievances, under which they 
labored, were in the very nature of things, totally wrong. : 

Alexander Boman said, that, from his knowledge of the feelings 
of the colored people through the state, especially in the city of 
Cincinnati, they were One and the same with us on this subject. 
That in Cincinnatiand Chillicothe, they were exceedingly op- 
pressed, That it was his opinion, these grievances which pressed 
upon theentire colored population of the state—heavier than the 
pressure of a Huge mountain, and which greatly tend to blunt. 
their moral, physical and mental sensibilities, and damp the spirit | 
of industry and enterprise—will be removed by the legislative | 
‘authority of this state, when they, the colored people them- 
relves, rightly and prudently petition, for their removal. 

Mr. John Malvin, in replying to the arguments of some of the 
gentlemen whose opinion it was that the object, could'as well be 
accomplished by a corresponding committee, as by an agency, 
said, that he was altogether in favor of an agericy, ‘for Three 
Reasons:— 


Ist, That by an agency alone, we sliould be able to accomr’jgn 
ourolject. 2d. That by an agency we could obtain mary yalua. 
ble and important facts, relative to the condition o% the colored 
population of this state; and 3d, that the agent coyjq present the 
petition to the legislature, under better 87,4 more favorable cir- 
cumstances, than by any other mean, "these several positions, 
he argned at some Jength and cor jyded by saying, that it was his 
decided conviction, that were these measures, prudently and _per- 
severingly entered inte by the combined efforts of the colored 
people, irrespective of any of the great movements of the day, 
which agitate the community they might be carried through with 
comparativeiy little trouble or expense, and would be succeed- 
ed by inconceivable blessings and advantages to the entire 











In behalf of the Oppressed and the oppressor, let me urge Ab- 


bigot. 























colored Cammunity. These gentlemen were followed by several 





What will be the judgement posterity will pronounce onthe pat- 
riotism, and regardto southern right and affection for the Union, 
which were the avowed motives for the last summer’s violence 
agaitist abolitionists? 8. 

Sournern WEALTH. 

A Vicksburgh paper estimates the presenterop of cotton 
of Mississippi, at one hundred millions of dollars, The 
cotton planters of, Louisiana, this ye&r,{will be disappointed if 
the sugar and cotton crops of this State do not sell for up- 
wards of twenty millions of dollars. The crops of many 
planters, will yield from fifteen {to thirty thousand dollars 
each. 
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From the Haverhill Gazette. 
To the Memory of Thos. Shipley, 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ABULITION SOCIETY, 
3¥ho died on the 17th of 9th month, 1836, a devoted Christian and 
Philanthropist. 
RY J, G. WHITTIER. 


Gone to thy Heavenly Father's rest— 

The flowers of Eden round thee blowing! 
And, on thine ear, the murmurs biest 

Of Shiloah's waters softly flowing! 
Beneath that Tree of Life which gives 
To all the earth its leaves— 
In the white robe of angels clad, 

And, wandering by that sacred river, 
Whose strezass ut holiness make glad 


ver! 
Pee “rne city of our God forever! 


Gentlest of spirits!—not for thee 
Our tears are shed—our sighs are given: 
Why mourn to know thou art a free 
Partaker af the joys of Heaven?— 
Finished thy work, and kept thy faith 
Tn Christian firmness unto death— 
And beautiful, as sky and earth, 
When Autuinn’s sun is downward going, 
The blessed memory of thy worth 
Around thy place of slumber giowing! 


But, wo for us'—who linger still 
Wita feedler strength and hearts less lowly, 
And minds less steadfast to the will 
Of Him, whose every work is holy! 
For not like thine, is crucified 
The spiritof our human pride: 
And, at the bondman’s tale of wo, 
And, for the Outcast and forseken, 
Not warm like thine, but cold and slow, 
Our weaker sympathies awaken!— 


Darkly upon our struggling way 

The storm of human hate is sweeping; 
Hunted and branded, and a prey, 

Our watch amidst the darkness keepingt 
Oh! for that hidden strength which can 
Nerve unto death the inner man! 

Oh—for thy spirit tried and true, 

And constant in the hour of trial— 
Prepared tosuffer or to do 

En meekness and in self-denial. 


Oh, for that spirit meek and mild 

Derided, spurned, yet uncomplaining— 
By men deserted and reviled, 

Yet faithful to its trust remaining, 
Still prompt and resolute to save 
From scourge and chain the hunted slave}? 
Unwavering in the Truth’s defence 

Even where the fires of Hate are burning, 
The unquailing eye of innocence 
Alone upon the oppressor turning! 


Oh—lov'd of thousands! to thy grave, 
Sorrowing of heart thy brethren bore thee! 
The poor man and the rescued slave 
Wept asthe broken earth closed o‘er thee, 
And grateful tears like summer rain 
Quickened its dying grass again! 
And there, as to some pilgrim-shrine 
Shall come, the outcast and the lowly, 
Of gentle deeds and words of thine, 
Recalling memories sweet and haly! 


Qh for the death the righteous die! 

An end, like Autumn’s day declining, 
Oa human hearts, as on thesky, 

With holier, tenderer beauty shining: 
As tothe parting soul were given 

The radiance of an opening heaven! 
As if, that pure and blessed ligiit 

From off the Eternal altar flowing, 
Were bathing in its upward flight 

The spirit of its worship going! 








SLAVERY. 








From ‘Right & Wrong in Boston, No. 11. 
Case of the Kemale Captives. 


The next circumstances which particularly 
excited our attention, were those which filled the 
newspapers, not only in this city, but throughout 
this region of country, during the month of Au- 
—, The following is a faithful statement of 

em. 


On,Saturday, July 30:h,a brig was observed 
to come to one of the wharves, and suddenly to 
put back, in consequence, it seemed, of something 
said to the captain by a man who was waiting hts 
arrival. Some men of color, who observed these 
proceedings, took a boat with the intention of go- 
ing on boa:d. They were ordered off; but on row- 
ing round the vessel, they discovered it to be the 
Chickasaw, in the Baltimore trade,* and on fur- 
ther examination, perceived two women making 
signals of distress to them from the cabin windows. 
They instantly obtained a writ of habeas corpus, 
by. which the women were taken from the custo- 
dy of the Captain, and conveyed to the Leverett 
Street jail; where they were ministered unto by 
a few who had not forgotten to ‘maintain the cause 
of the innocent,’ or shrunk from the visitation of 
prisoners, or neglected the faiherless in’their af- 
fliction:—and who felt the humiliating contrast 
between what men do, and what they ought todo: 
—between the reception they give those who come 
to them from the South, destitute and distressed, 
and those who come ‘clothed in gay apparel, with 
gold rings,’ standing in no need of their services. 
We will not sneeringly affirm of these garment 
fanciers, that ‘there is no flesh in their obdurate 
hearts.’—we hope it would be more just, asit cer- 
tainly would be less painful, to say that their views 
of life, and duty, and God, and humanity, and re- 
ligion, and salvation, are partial, feeble and con- 
tracted. 

Would that by any sacrifice of ours, they might 
know the happiness of a more enlarged and just 
sphere of vision. At present, well may the man 
of color, and the «abolitionist manacled with him, 
exclain— 


“There are humane amongst them? How humane? 
‘Humane to free and happy—rich and powerful ; 
H»mane to such as we? Believe it not. 

Their excellencies, to do each other kindness, 
Would carter over acres of our bodies! 

And this is theirxhumanity- And such 

Is man’s humanity the wide world through. 

Men’s hearts you’ll find on one side, soft as silk, 
And hard as nether millstone on the other. 


Knowing so many painful facts respecting the 
seizure of free persons of color as slaves, we felt 
great sympathy with these women, and determin- 
ed to give them at the trial, whatever comfort our 

emight afford. We recollected that the 
same hali had been thronged with ladies to listen 
to the pleadings of Mr. Wirt and Mr. Webster; 
and that many ladies had even tgavelled to Salem 
to hear sentence of death pronounced upon the 
Knapps; and therefore we were under no tempta- 
Se net 
men, on the grou tthe manner of 
; it was un- 


usual, or improper. Five members 
pur Society entered the Court Rom Gat < 


clock on. Monday morning, and found the prison- 
ers already there, in consultation with their coun- 
sel. After the entrance of Judge Shaw, the busi- 
ness commenced with a statement from the coun- 
sel for the claimant, that these women were the 
property (!!) of John B. Morris, of Baltimore: 
that the Constitution contained a provision by 
which they must be returned to him (!!!) and that 
he (the counse!) demanded a reasonable construc- 
tion of the Coustitution.(!!!!) Mr. Sewall, the 
prisoners counsel argued in opposition, that in the 
Bill of Rights it was laid down as the basis of the 
practice of courts of law in Massachusetts, that aLL 
are born Free, and have the right of enjoying and 
defending ther uinrrties. ‘I'his elicited slight 
applause from the audience, who were principal- 
ly persons of color, which was instantly suppres- 
sed on finding it was not in order. Judge Shaw 
arose to give his decision, He observed that he 
had, as courtesy demanded, listened to the argu- 
ments of both gentlemen, though he did not think 
them applicable to the present case—the question 
beingsimply this: Has the Captain of the brig 
Chickasaw a right to convert his vessel into a pris- 
on? [Here a flurried consultation took place be- 
tween the agent of the claimant and his counsel; 
and one of our members, who, from being also one 
of the Society of Friends, has had abundant oppor- 
tunity to observe the course taken by slave hunters 
in cases like the present, beckoned to the persen 
who sat nearest to the prisoners, and requested 
him totellthem to wait for nothing after they 
should be discharged; to listen for their discharge 
and depart as soon as they received it; as but an 
instant would intervene, before some other means 
would be resorted to, to detain them:f] All this 
occupied but a moment—the messenger walked 
quietly back to his seat by the prisoners; all par- 
ties listened breathlessly for the decision; the Judge 
still continuing his speech. Our blood stood still 
as he went on—and the time seemed interminable. 
‘Whence it appears,’ he said at length, ‘that the 
prisoners must be discharged.’ All rose at the 
word—the prisoners—the colored women whosur- 
rounded them—the counsel on both sides. The 
agent extended his handto seizethem. A spell 
seemed to hold them in the same position, one deep- 
ly exciting ‘nstant. The next, and the room was 
empty. A single voice among the crowd said Go! 
Go! ‘There wasnoother noise, but the sound of 
feet,and a slight shriek from one of the women 
who fainted in tho lobby and was carried down 
stairs. 

Most grateful were we for their safety, nor has 
our satisfaction ever been alloyed on retrospection. 
There can be no claim of sanctity for earthly 
place or presence, though it were ‘ten-fold const- 
crate,’ to check the retreat of an innocent woman, 
accused of no crime, when violent seizure of her 
person is threatened by a slave-hunter. We see 
no ether course wh.ch it would have been right for 
us, or for those women to pursue. We think that 
shad they been detained on another process, great 
reproach would have rested somewhere;? and that 
had we done otherwise than as we did, great re- 
proach would have rested onus, Were all the cir- 
cumstances again to occur, wéshould not, as Chris- 
tian women, dare todo otherwise than we have 
done. 

We sat till the Judge and the officers of the 


4 Court had deparied, leaving the hall almost empty, 
| and then rose togo out. 


One of our number, deep 
ly impressed with a sense of the duty of rebuke, 
which every inhabitant of the free States owes to 
every slave holder, (and whichis so entirely neg- 
lected, that Southern ministers and church mem- 
bers have declared, that if abolitionists really be- 
lieved their traffic sinful, they would not be so 
backward in pungently reproving it,) addressed 
the agent, who was standing where we must neces- 
sarily pass him. We preserved the dialogue. 
Friend. Thy prey hath escaped thee. 

Mr. Turner. Madam, you are very rude toa 
strapger. 

Friend. What then art rnov, who comest here 
to kidnap women? 

Mr. Turner. [ama member of the Methodist 
Church, and presume I give much more to the Col- 
onization Society, than all of you together. 
Friend. Why art thou here then, hunting. for 
those who have colonized themselves? 1 despise 
thy conduct and thy Colonization Society alike. j 
We left this man, whose life passes in the un- 
checked, nay, authorized commission of a crime, 
which, in another hemisphere, our laws punish 
with death, evidently enraged and astonished, that 
woman should so ‘deeply sympathise with 
wronged and suffering woman. May the reproof 
be fastened on his heart, till by the blessing of the 
God of the oppressed, he is roused to thought and 
repentance. He will then thank us for the pain- 
ful awakening. 

These opp. essed and afflicted ones were treated 
by the members of our Society according to the 
commands of Christ, They were ‘in prison, and 
we visited them; naked, and we clothed them; 
strangers, and we took them in.’ 

* Accept our imperfect obedience, blessed Sa- 
viour; for we did it as unto thee!’ 

The following minutes of a conversation with 
one of them are worth preserving, She said, 
(speaking of the Agent) ‘I was surprised to fiad 
they called him Turner, in Court; for he told me 
on board the vessel, that his name was William 
Wilson; and William Wilson [knew was a Meth- 
odist minister in Maryland, but I had never seen 
him, and did not know but this man washe. He 
asked to see my free papers, and as soon as he got 
them he destroyed them. He said I onght to be 
ashamed to doas Ihaddone. Itoldhim No; for 
Ihad done nothing wrong, He said he knew 
that; but what could want more than I had al- 
ways had? ‘Told me that it was little that we 
wanted here below, for life was short.’ 

Question. Were you ever a slave? 

Answer. Yes. 

H. Wereyou happy in slavery? 

Ate” 

Q. Had youa kind master? 

A. Yes; I never was whipped since I was a 
woman grown. 

Q. -Why were you not happy then? 

A. Could you live always in horror, and be 
happy? , Reape _ to say he never would sell 
us; but the price of us rising every day—people got 
round him making offers. The Georgi tot 
were near—Master did’nt talk as he used to 
do about never selling us. Oh, there is nothing 
but horror to look for ward in slavery. 


Q. Why did you come to the North? 
A. I thought I should not be in danger of fal- 





into sla if I could 
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the moment I got here:—nor to meet such friends 
to care for me, either. 

Q. Did you ever hear of Abolitionists? 

A. [As if the word was one she did not under- 
stand] Abolitionists? No. = 

Q. Did you ever hear of Colonizationists? 

A. Yes; they always come round us as soon as 
we get free and are doing well, to persuade us to 
go to Liberia. But they are found out now. They 
will not deceive many more so. 

Q. Can you read? 

A. A little. 

Q. Were you ever on a plantation? 

A. Oh my God, yes; but only ona visit. Ine- 
ver could tell you how they suffer. Most of the 
slaves that 1 knew are pious. They ofien meet 
to pray. ‘T'woor three will sometimes get to- 
gether privately, and pray all night for deliver- 
ance. 

Q. But if they donot know that there are any 
at the north laboring and praying for them, how 
do they think it is to come? 

A. They are waiting tosee God do it for them 
in some wonderful manner, as he did for the Israel- 
ites. No human power can doit. We pray to 
him,and have faith in him only: for the whole 
world seems to have forgotten us. 

Q. Did you use to go to church? 

A. Yes. I am a member of the Methodist 
Church. 

Q. Do you think that all slaves ought to be 
free? 

A. (Much surprised) Yes; certainly. 

Q, Would there not be danger of the bad tem- 
pered ones killing their masters for having kept 
them so long in slavery? 

A. (In extreme astonishment.) Why, no in- 
deed! Why should they? All they want is to 
go free. They are willing to work; they don’t 
wantany thing wrong. Kill their masters, for do- 
ing right by them! 

Q. But is this opinion, that they ought to be 
free 2 common thing among the slaves? 

A. (Very solemnly.) Yes. Of course they all 
know it is wrong to keep them in slavery. 

Q. What makes them think so? 

A. Of course they think so. Jt stands to rea- 
son. 

Q. Did it not distress you to leave your friends? 

A. Yes it was 2 trying thing: but Ihad rather 
die than go back, 

Q. Would not every thing go to wreck and ru- 
in, if the slaves were all made tree? Would they 
not be lazy and miserable? 

A. Would they not work better if they had 
something to show for it? Just think how it would 
be with yourself:—except when people get very 
old—oh, if you would only take it home to your- 
self, and think what you should suffer to see your 
old mother obliged to work to the last minute! It 
does seem as if when people got worn out, they 
ought not to work, 

In many conversations we had an opportunity 
of witnessing the nice moral sense and the ardent 
piety of this woman. We showed her some of the 
anti-slavery publications, and she seemed surpri- 
sed at the correctness of the description of the con- 
dition of slaves. ‘Only,’ she added, ‘it is impossi- 
ble to put such dreadful sufferings properly into 
print.” 

llere wagthe testimony of what American Sla- 
very is in@#8 mildest form. When we speak of 
the two millions and a half, how apt are we to for- 
get that every one of them has a history which it 
would shock a christian to hear related; whether 
it were of thedancing, singing, degraded slave, de- 
graded into contentment with his condition, whose 
greatest failure in duty appears, according to slave- 
holding morals, in running away, and whose high- 
est virtue lies in reverencing as gods, the men who 
live by his unrequited toil;—the higher spirited 
and higher gifted being who is crushed or driven 
to frenzy by the attempts to make him Jike the 
first ;—or the mild and intelligent slave, from whom 
education and the bible have not been entirely 
withheld, and whose suffering lies chiefly in ap- 
prehension. 

These are painful details;—but it is either the 
sickly sentimentalist or the base denier of human 
brotherhood that would see only the fair-seeming 
garment with which slaveholders invest their sys- 
tem, nor look beneath to mark how ‘the iron enters 
inio the soul.’ in order the better to devise the 
means to effect its removal. - 


From the Louisville Journal. 


SLAVERY IS A POLITICAL EVIL. 


“Slavery isa curse to the master, a wrong, 
a grievous wrong tothe slave. In the abstractit 
isall wrong, and no possible contingency can 
make it right.”"—Hrnry Cray. 

When a mariner has been tossed, many days, 
by the tempestuous elements of an unknown sea, 
he naturally avai's himself of the first pause in 
the storm, the first glimpse of the sun, to take his 
latitude and ascertain how far the adverse winds 
have’ driven him. So als» the Statesman embra- 
ces the first period of quiescence in the political 
heavens, the first calm in party excitation, the first 
armistice in partizan warfare, and placing him- 
self in some secure position, takes a retrospect of 
the past, surveys the present, contemplates the fu- 
ture, and having impartially considered all the 
causes of prosperity and happiness, is prepared 
to pursue an enlightened course, and to perform 
ably the duties confided tohim. Such politicians 
are eminently worthy of confidence; they usual- 
ly lead their constituents to the desired goal, rath- 
erthan trail inthe course of popular opinion. It 
is theglory of our country, that many luminous 
instances of great capacity, strict integrity, and 
profound judgment, have been presented to a 
world’s admiration in our statesmen, some of whom 
have happily combined all the elements of great- 
ness. ‘The subject of this piece is to show, that 
slavery is an evilof no ordinary magnitude: and 
that it therefore merits the attention of all our cit- 
izens, especially our politicians. 

Slavery is a political evil because it reduces 
the value of land. ‘I'he principal part of the 
wealth of every nation is its land, the products of 
which are indispensible to all other pursuits. The 
system, therefore, which depreciates the value of 
land, operates most injuriously on all those, who 
feel its influence. Slavery, like an evil genius, 
has effectually prevented our State from develop- 
ing its resources. Kentucky contains forty thou- 
sand square miles, about 26,000,000 of acres, 
which is most delightfully situated, having a cli- 
mate of superior excellence, avd a soil of surpas- 
sing fertility; it should be one of the most pros- 

States in the Union. In 1830, the asses- 





, sable property of the State, real and personal, a- 


mounted to 112,000,000; the Slaves at$300 each, 
amounted to $60,000,000; the horses and other 
stock amounts to 20,000,000 dols; the land-at 1 
dollar 50 cents per acre amountto 39,000,000 dols. 
According to this calculation the lands in Ken- 
tucky, notwithstanding their favorableness of posi- 
tion, their productiveness, and the salubrity of the 
climate, bring only 1 dollar 50 cents per acre, on 
anaverage. Some may suppose, that this is as 
much as they are worth, and, that lands similarly 
advantaged in other States, are worth a like sum 
only: we beg allsuch toinquire before they make 


‘T such a conclusion, and they will find, that land of 


equal fertility and local advantages is worth from 
5 dols, to 10 per acre more on the non-slave-hold- 
ing, than on the slaveholding side of the Ohio 
River. 

Slavery is a political evil, because it ope- 
rates prejudicially on the middle and working 
classes of society. ‘The most loyal and efficient 
subjects of a government, the bone and sinew of 
the country, are found in the middle classes; these 
classes are the bulwark of a country in war; their 
well-directed labors contribute largely to its pros- 
perity in peace. ‘I'he tainted atmosphere of sla- 
very is not the chosenelement of freemen in mod- 
erate circumstance; even stern necessity, the har- 
dest of all masters, finds it difficult to coerce free- 
men into a competition with slaves, in the pur- 
suits of labor; from such a competition the spirit 
of freedom shrinks instinctively; hence the small 
land-holder sells toa richer neighbor, the worthy 
mechanic moves to a neighboring city, and the 
most fruitful somce of prosperity—the land—is 
left under control of the rich landlord, the poor 
tenant, and the ignorant slave; these classes con- 
tribute little or nothing to a nation’s prosperity ; 
riches begetting indolence and luxury; poverty, 
hopelessness and despondency; and slavery a de- 
gree of listlessness and inattention, from which 
even the iron-rod of tyranny, is often incapable of 
arousing its wretched victims. A tree is known 
by us frui's; the fruits of slavery may be seen, 
by contrasting the present depressed condition of 
Virginia and Marylaad, with their former gran- 
deur and opulence; or by comparing these States, 
respectively, with Peansylvania and Ohio, On 
this subject the histories of Sparta and Rome teach 
important and instructive lessons. 

Slavery is a political evil, because slave-labor 
isthe dearest species of labor. Adam Sinith the 
renowned author of the wealth of nations, speaks 
decisively on thissubject. We quote his language. 
“But, if great improvements are seldom to be ex- 
pected from great proprietors, they areleast of all 
to be expected when they employ slaves for their 
workmen. ‘The experience of all ages and na- 
tions, I believe, demonstrates, that the work done 
by slaves, though it appears to cost only their 
maintenance, is in the ead the dearest of any.— 
A person, who can acquire no property, can have 
no other interest but toeat as .much and laboras 
little as possible. Whatever work he does beyond 
what is sufficient to purchase his own maintenance 
can be squeezed out of him by violence only, and 
not by any interest of hisown. In ancient Italy, 
how much the cultivation of corn degenerated, 
how unprofitable 1 became to the master when it 
fell under the management of slaves, is remarked 
by both Pliny and Columella.” We sce then, 
that labor is the only producing seed of national 
wealth recognized by politica! economy, of which 
liberty isthe most congenial air. Industry, left 
free, isthe whole lesson which political economy 
teaches; it is most essential to all the hiyhest 
earthly interests for* mankind: for industry is the | 
most formidable enemy of vice and crime and 
the friend of virtue—political freedom is the moth- 
er and sustaining nurse of all true national hap- 
piness and greatness—and commercial freedom 
isthe sovereign healer of national jealousies, the 
extinguisher of wars, and the grand diffuser of 
civilization. M. 


From the New Era. 
Force of Blood. 


We remember seeing an anecdote going the 
rounds some time ago, similar in its principal fea- 
tures to the following littlestory; but we are not 
conscious that the latter has yet appeared in Eng- 
lish. We found it in a French Newspaper—and 
as it details an event which, probably is of fre- 
quent occurrence, we make it known to our read- 
ersin the form in which it has been read in 
France. It would make a very pretty subject 
fora melodrama, were it not that the thought of 
the mercenary father is too shocking for con’em- 
plation, and comes over us witha chill similar 
to what weexperience when reading that dreadful 
siory of a bad father in the third volume of Dr. 
Hawks;vorth’s Adventurer. 


A SCENE iN A FREE COUNTRY. 


A young medical man, named Wallace, highly 
educated and of an excellent character, emigrated 
from the northera part of the United Siates, to a 
city onthe banks of the Mississippi. He took up 
his residerce in a boarding hause, the domestic 
details of which were superintended by a very 
handsome girl, about twenty years of age, for 
whom he quickly felt a very strong attachment. 
Although the young woman’s complexion was 
not of the purest white, and the sun appeared to 
have kissed her cheek rather ton emphatically, 
yet the physician, who was exempt from any pre- 
judice of race or color, did not hesitate to offer her 
hishand. A secret marriage was resolved upon, 
and the happy couple soon aflerwards fixed their 
abode in the District of Columbia, in the neigh- 
borhood of Washington. 


There, in peace and retirement, they lived hap- 
py and contented with each other; when, one mor- 
ning, an individual who possessed all the exter- 
nals and manners of what the world calls a gen- 
tleman, introduced himself under some frivolous 
pretext, The stranger addressed himself to the 
doctor. 

“Pray, sir, did not your lady accompany you 
from Mississippi!” 

“I believe she was born in that part of the 
country,” was the reply, 
“Ah! so I thought; the fact is, Sir, your lady 
is one of my slaves; and, unless you hard me 
over nine hundred dollars for her purchase, I shall 
advertise her as a fugitive,” rejoined the ge- 
tleman. 

“Your slave.” repeated the astonished doctor— 
“impossible! = * R 

“Whether you believe me, or not,” said the 
Southerner, “is of very little consequence; you 
will iad in the long run you will have to give her 

I will leave this bill of sale with you; and 








it in fens end toeety hours—you do not send the 


money to the Hotel where I am staying in Wash. 
ington, I assure you I will have Mrs. Wallace's 
name advertised in all the public prints as a run. 
away slave.” = 
So saying, the visitor departed. 
his back was turned the pve ran re lative 
his wife, who had endeared herself to him by her 
virtuous and amiable qualities, “My deares, 
angel,” said he, “donot think me mad when J 
put @ very singular question to you; but I have 
my reasons. Were you aslave at the time of Our 
marrnger: A 
Fae sighed she, bursting into an agony 
“But why did you not acquaint me of the ¢j 
cumstance before our union?” he tender] “ 
ulred, ' om 
“I did not dare to do so! I feared lest 
should be disgusted at the idea of- taki ~ 
to your bed.” : iF a ala 
“Very well,” answeredhe. “Now 
truth, let us make the best of it. I oe ~ > 
man the $900 he demands for you; in fact I love 
you so dearly, that a separation would be the 
ey painful thing that could happen to 
Mrs. Wallace was dreadfully ai 
her husband to describe the roe tga 
features of the person who had claimed her as 
his chattel; which he did with as much precision 
as he could. He then asked her, “if the por- 
traitureresembled her former master!" == * 
“Alas!” said she, “too well; it resembles 
more than my master; it is my own father!” — 
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CABINET & CHAIR WARE-ROOM, 


On Columbia street, Fast of Main. 











TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS: 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE, 


TRUMAN & SMITH, 


UBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS, No 150 
Main, between fourth and fifth streets, Cincinnati, 


Have a constant supply of BOOKS in every departine 
erature and Science, at reduced prices, _——eeaes 


Country. Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS AND 
STATIONARY, at wholesale or retail, are invi ° 
purchasing elsewhere. ee 


By Books, in every variety and quantity, at Eastern 


Bibles of different kinds, from large quarto to 32 mo., plain,and 
elegant. All the Biblical commeutaries, in common use, also a 
common variety of Hymn Books. 


Miscellaneous Works, consisting of T i i 
FP 5 g ravels, Histories, Biogra- 


New Publications, on every subject of interest, regularly recei- 
ved, immediately after publication. 


Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, Writin 
and Printing Paper, and Writiig Ink, Wafers, Sealing Wax, oa 
every article of STATIONARY. 


Book Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers Boards, Gold Leaf, 
and all other Binding Materials, 





UST RECEIVED and forsale at the Depository of the Ohio 
. Anti-Slavery Society, corner of Fifth and Plumb streets, 
Cinciunati. 
BOUND VOLUMES. 
Single, copy. 
Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. Jay, Prof. Bush 
and Gerrit Suuth—Containing Clarkson's History of 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, 0 73> 
Lecturez of George Thompson, with a full report of hig 
discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 
Channing on Slavery. se 
A new edition of Mrs, Childs’ appeal, revised by the. 
author, at the reduced price of 34 
The Fountain, a small pocket manuel containing a text for, 
each day inthe year, with an opposite anti-slavery 
sentiment or fact. 18g 
Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, ornamented with a 
beautiful copperplate likeness. 3% 
Anti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound, with an 
Appendix, making 174 pages. 3% 
An inquiry into the character and tendency of the 
American Colonization and Anti-Slavery Societies, by 
the Hon, Win. Jay, 3d edition, 
A sketch of the law relating toslavery in the United 
States. by G. W. stroud. 
Memoirs of Philis Wheatly a native African and a slave. 
The Oasis, by Mrs D. L. Child, of Boston, Author of an 
appeal in favor of that class of Americans called 
» fricans, 
Bourne's Picture of Slavery in the U. 8. 
Phelps’ Lectures on Slavery. 
Rankin’s Letterson Slavery in the U. 8, 
A sumall collection of Anti-Slavery Hymns. 
Memeirsof Wm. Wilberforce, by ‘Thomas Price, 
Spirit of Humanity. os 
Right and Wrong in Boston, 3t, 
Slaves Friend, neatly bound. 25, 
Godwin on Slavery. Qt 
Paulding**  * 62+ 
Ene.nies to the Constitution Discovered. 26 
Songs of the Free. 504 
Poetical works of Elizabeth Margaret Chandler. 50 


PAMPHLETS, ffingle one. 


Narrative of the late Riotous Proceedings the Lrszrty. 
OF THE PRESss. 
"he War in Texas by a citizen of the U. 8. 
The Texas insurrection. 
Trialof Reuben Crandall. 
Third Report of Am, A. 8S, Society. 
ixtracts from Remarks on Dr. Channing’ 8. 
Miss Grimke’s Appeal. 
American Anti-Slavery Almanacs for 1837, 
Examination of the proceedings of the Ohio Annual 
Conference, &c. 
Per hundred 


Proceedings of the State Anti-Slavery Convention lield 
at Utica, Oct. 21, and the first meeting of the N.Y: 
State A. S. Society held at Peterboro, Oct. 22, 1835. ~ 

A small tract of 16 pages containing an extract from one 
of Reuben C, G. Finney’s Lectures on Revivals, also 
an extract of a letter from James G. Birney, Esq. of 
Kentucky, toa gentleman in this city; all relating to the 
duty of churches in reference to slavery and slaye- 
holders, 

Juvenile Poems, ornamented with nine wood engravings, 
for the use of free American children, 1 

Second Anouel Report of the American Anti-Slavery 
Soviety. 1 

Proccedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Convention. 

The Injustice and imp licy of the Slave-' rade and of 

slavery illustrated in a Sermon, by Jonathan Ed- 

wards, D. D. 

The West India Questlon by (. Stewart. : 

Abrogation of the Seventh Conimandment, by American 

Py qvene N.E.A.8 Soe 

Tirst Aunual Repout N. E. A. Pe 

Debate on inodern Aboiitioniam - the Gen. conference of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Quarterly Anti Slavery Magazine, Nos, 2 § 3. 

Firat Report of Oluo Anti-Slavery Society. 

Proceedings of the R. UT. Anti-Slavery Convention: , 

First Annual aro of the New York Young Men’s 
nti-wlavery Society, 

aidnae to feb Society of Friends, by Chas. Marion. 

Juvenile Poems, - 

Anti-Slavery Catechism by Mrs. Childs. 

Narrative of Amos Dresser. 

Address to the Pres .yterians of Kentucky, by a committee 

from the Synod of Kentneky 

Substance of Thompson's Lecture, 

Lipedianes 0 Gradual Emancipation, 

Forten’s Address 

Address to the Females of Ohio, by James O, Thome, 
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ALSO, 
THE AMERICAN ANTLSLAVERY ALMANAC for 


1837, at $4,00 per 100 

le 
50 cents a doz., 6} cents coats. vines. 
Wilberforre’s Portraits. 


aati slavery Letter Paper, Cards, Medals, §c. 





A. KELLOGG,» 


URNITURE AUCTION HOUSE, Fifth street 
F between Main and Walnut. © 
NTI-SLAVERY OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA 
223 Arch street, between 6th and 7th sts. 
B. 8. JONES, Agent. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 


anor ERS and Dealers in HARDWARE AND 
CULLERY, in all ing varietion 
No 1% CINCINNATI 
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